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NONQUITT. 
(From Breath of Field and Shore. | 





BY MRS. LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 





Summer has flashed her golden shuttle by 
My dreaming eye; 

Its shining web of days so soft and fair 
Without a care, 

Is folding down into the silent past, 
Too bright to last. 


Night unto night has told its peace serene, 
While Luna, queen, 

Paved her white, shimmering path above the deep, 
That stirred in sleep 

To lisp its dreamy bliss around the shore 
Forevermore. 


Day unto day ushered its beauty in 
With happy din, 

Thrush and song-sparrow trilling through the hours, 
While myriad flowers 

Bespangled dewy grass and fragrant wood, 
And all was good. 


The odorous breeze wafted its music round,— 
A varied sound. 

Called from the wide campaign the whistling quail, 
The tern’s shrill wail 

Answered afar, and boomed from rock to rock 
The billows’ shock. 


Here have I sat without my cottage door 
And watched the shore, 

Followed its curving line to where the town 
Lies sloping down, 

Its clustering gems in simple beauty set,— 
Fair coronet! 

And still along its amber thread of strand 
Stretches the land, 

Till the grim fortress at the harbor’s inouth 
Looks threatening, south, 

But hears no sound save dash of spray that wet 
Its parapet. 

Then on and on the rippling waters spread 
By cliff and head, 

By long, low neck, and sunny-sanded isles 
The blue bay smiles, 

Till, like a soul within the conscious seas, 
Sits Penekese. 

And to and fro the opal sails have sped, 
Or glimmered red 

The seven coast-lights about the land-locked bay, * 
While night and day 

The broad blue sky with sun or star has lit 
Light-bathed Nonquitt. » 

But now the slopes are shadowing with wings, 
And southward swings 

The clamoring host of swallows o’er the sea; 
’Tis time for me 

To seek my closer eaves, and, sighing, fold 
This cloth of gold. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

No decision has yet reached us on the 
Constitutionality of the woman suffrage 
law by the Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton Territory. Judge Greene’s brief? was 
filed on the first inst., and the appellees 
Were allowed two days to present replies. 
It the political rights of mep had been in 
question, how promptly a decision would 
have been rendered ! 
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Massachusetts woman suffragists are 
Mostly Republicans, and one-half of Mas- 
usetts Republicans are woman suf- 
» They should all unite as one 
man in demanding the renomination of 
Gov. Ames. The governor who has 
twice, in his inaugural message, said, ‘I 
recommend the extension of municipal 
Suffrage to women as an act of simple jus- 
tice yes the unanimous support of 
every woman suffrage Republican in the 
Common wealth. 
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The U.S Senate has passed the House 
bill fixing the age of protection for girls 
at sixteen years in all the Territories. An 
act for that purpose was passed by the 
Washington Territory Legislature of 
1885-6, but was annulled by the Harland 
decision. 





The Civil Service Commission Report, 
not yet public, shows that women in the 
government service have attained a high 
standard of excellence, and in many in- 
stances make more accurate clerks than 
men. The reason for the decreasing num- 
ber of women in the service is that the 
heads of bureaus are opposed to women, 
and so use the discretion which the ¢ ivil 
Service system gives them, by asking, 
when vacancies ovcur, that only male 
clerks be given them. 





The growing cosmopolitanism of Boston 
University, says Zion's Herald, is striking- 
ly shown in the fact that its 775 matricu- 
lants last year cawe from 19 foreign and 
30 American States and Territories. 
Among them were bearers of university 
degrees from no less than 71 American 
and foreign universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. The instruction was 
given by 120 professors and lecturers. In 
every department of the University, wo- 
men have equal rights and privileges with 
men. 
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The New Albany Daily Tribune pub- 
lishes the letter of the Equal Suffrage 
Society of that city to the delegates of 
that County to the State Republican Con- 
vention, and says of it: 

“It is a strong and logical appeal to the 
convention to recognize in the platform 
the equal right of women with men. It 
will probably not be done, but we believe 
the Republican party in Indiana could 
well afford to take this step. It is a mat- 
ter of right. Public sentiment is rapidly 
moving toward equal rights, and the Re- 
| Ak: oa party now, as always, should 
ead. 

From many directions comes evidence 
from journals not suffrage organs, which 
show how rapidly public sentiment is 
changing in favor of the ballot for women. 





In answer to persons who assert that 
if women voted, the colored women of the 
South would double the vote in favor of 
saloons, George W. Bain, of Kentucky, 
says :— 


“They ascribe to the colored mother less 
maternal instincts than the wild beast or 
savage. Will the lioness die for her young, 
the savage be faithful to her offspring, and 
the Southern colored mother vote destruc- 
tion on her own household? In the name 
of colored mothers who in the days of 
slavery were faithful to the babes of their 
white mistresses, given them to nurse into 
vigor, and by this sympathetic partner- 
ship in motherhood gave health and 
strength to many a white child, I deny 
that colored women would double the 
vote in favor of a curse to blight their own 
offepring. In my home is a colored man 
I could not persuade to vote prohibition, 
while the colored cook, Lucy, would walk 
miles to vote against the saloon. In 
Eminence, Kentucky, prohibition would 
have been lost but for the earnest work of 
colored women.” 
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The proceedings of the case of Yet Yow, 
a Chinese woman, in the California courts, 
show that there is a regular traffic in 
Chinese girls who are bought and sold for 
the purpose of prostitution. If any slave 
attempts to escape from her master, she is, 
as was Yet Yow, arrested on a charge of 
larceny. The Chinese Mission is doing 
what it can. Yet in California, as else- 
where, the opponents of woman suffrage 
say that ‘‘women have no grievance.” 


————+oo—____ 


The entrance of Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, of 
Chicago, into the elegant room in the City 
Hall Building where the Board of Educa- 
tion meets, and to which she went for the 
first time as a member of that board, eli- 
cited hearty applause from the gentle- 
men, her coadjutors. Nobody thinks there 
is anything inappropriate in Mrs. Mitch- 
ell’s being the only lady member of the 
board. Is not this more of an innovation 
than for women to go to the ballot-box 
with their. fathers, husbands and sons? 
There is nothing inappropriate in either if 
men are civilized, and if they were not, 
women would never be invited to such po- 
sitions. 
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The critics who declare that the indiffer- 
ence of women is the cause of their dis- 
franchisement should read an extract from 
a speech of Rev. Anna H. Shaw at Lake 
Bluff, or some place in Illinois, as follows: 


> 





**I have registered a vow that I will from 
this time never work for any political 
party, never give one dollar tu any re- 
ligious body, home or foreign, never lis- 
ten Sunday after Sunday to the preaching 
of any man, vever give an ounce of my 
strength of body, or purse, or mind, or 
heart to any cause which opposes the best 
interests of women. Now call me a fa- 
natic; but whatever that makes me, such 
I shall forever henceforth remain.” 

sPiege 1 Panes ele 


At another meeting of the W.C. T. U. 
Miss Shaw took the opportunity to urge 
that further yielding on the part of women 
of their demand for suffrage, while some 
other reform was pushed to the front, 
was no longer a virtue, butimbecile. One 
of the temperance women asked if Miss 
Shaw ‘‘intended to say that woman suf- 
trage was more important than temper- 
ance?” to which Miss Shaw replied, ‘* Yes, 
a hundred times more.” ‘Oh,” said the 
woman, “some of us would do anything 
for prohibition; we would give life itself.” 
To this Miss Shaw replied, *‘Better keep 
your life, and vote for temperance and 
other needed reforms.” 








Mrs. Emily Phillips. of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
writes: ‘I have no more time or strength 
or money for church work, or to help 
boom a campaign; not adime; but all I 
have shall zo to sow suffrage literature 
knee-deep. I hope every suftrage woman 
will positively refuse to attend one politi- 
cal rally this fall. I hope the Repubticans 
will be beaten, and that one more reign 
of Grover will finish the Democratic 
party. Then, out of the better men would 
be born a new party, with enough sense 
of justice and courage to take up new is- 
sues for which the people are ready, 
woman suffrage among the rest.” 
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If women have seemed indifferent or 
afraid to speak, these words of Rev. Anne 
Shaw and Emily Phillips only express the 
real feeling of multitudes of women. 
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We congratulate Mrs. Laura M. Johns 
upon her wise and efficient action at the 
Republican State Convention of Kansas. 
The resolution she proposed and carried 
js almost identical with that passed by the 
National Republican Convention of 1872, 
It gives the mor. 1 support of the party to 
the woman suffrage cause. 
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THE MOUNT HAMILTON OBSERVATORY. 


We are permitted to quote from a pri- 
vate letter of Dr. Alida C. Avery to Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, the following interesting 
description of the great California observ- 
atory: 

SAN JOSE, CAL., JULY 26, 1888. 

. . At present I am more in love with 
Jupiter than any other of the planets. 
Perhaps I can visit that after I ‘shuffle off 
this mortal coil.”” Ihave just had my first 
trip to Mount Hamilton, where I had a 
view of Jupiter and three satellites through 
the big telescope, and, as I said, fell in 
love with him at first sight. But, to — 4 
unaccustomed vision, the view throug 
the large glass was not as satisfactory as 
that through a little ‘‘finder” alongside, 
on account of the interference of the di- 
viding lines across the field of the big 
lens. Prof. Holden, the director, was in- 
terested to hear gf your work on the = 
posite coast and scale, and spoke warmly 
and reverently of your place in the scien- 
tific world. He said he had had some cor- 
respondence with you, but had never met 
you. I told him of Prof. Whitney, of 
whom he had not heard before. ere 
seems the utmost cordiality in the Astron- 
omers’ guild. 

This observatory, seven miles above the 
last station of every-day life, seems like a 
temple for star worship. Probably this 
impression was deepened for me by the 
peculiar circumstances of my visit. A 
dear friend from Chicago, one of the most 
earnest and devout women I ever knew, 
invited me to nT her to Mount 
Hamilton. We left San José about 1.30 
P. M., and arrived at Smith Creek, the 
stage-station above mentioned, at 5.30. 
An hour later we began the ascent, which 
we accomplished with the glory of the 
setting sun and the coming out of the 
stars in the wonderful blue of this Cali- 
fornia sky. 

The road (the finest I ever drove upon) 
winds among friendly oaks, some of 
which stretch mossy branches across the 
path, as if in benediction to the pilgrims 
climbing towards the white dome, which 
grows more and more imposing as we ap- 
proach it and can distinguish its massive 
proportions. We arrived a little after 
eight. There was some delay in answer- 
ing the bell, and that moment of standing 
at the door (of the Temple) in the heaven- 
ly stillness, [ think I 1 never forget. 
Ge of the young wen (there are five or 
six assistants) came, lighting his way 
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through the long corridor with a lantern, 
aud we were admitted to the place of sa- 
cred mysteries. 

We left at half-past nine, and drove 
down in the brightest moonlight that lone- 
ly travellers could desire. Prof. Holden 
says he is surprised and delighted with 
the superior advantages for study that the 
large glass affords. He particularized on 
this point, but I am not sufficiently intel- 
ligent to attempt to report. I count this 
treat as my own private celebration of your 
seventieth birthday—a trifle anticipatory, 
but no matter for that. 

The friend that did the card lives in 
’Frisco, and her head is not always quite 
level, else she would have printed ‘San 
José” instead of the name of her own 
windy city. But the two towns are next 
neighbors, so to speak, and to Eastern 
folk there is little distinction made; they 
lump it all as “the Pacific coast.” The 
mignonette is from one of our window 
boxes. My latest craze is balcony gar- 
dening. ALIDA CU. AVERY. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


In reading of the trials of housekeepers 
and the inefficiency of servants, [ feel 
prompted to say a few words in defence of 
this class. My experience has been that, 
if a servant is well treated, the mistress 
will be well served. Never let her feel 
degraded bevause she waits upon you and 
does your work. Let her understand that 
you sympathize with her in all her joys 
and sorrows. Iam not troubled to get 
good help, and am very dependent upon 
my one servant. 

Our Kittie has lived with us for two 
years, and she will return to us at the end 
of our vacation, when we return to our 
city home. She has had another place 
during the two months of our absence, 
and 1 felt a little afraid that these new 
people might persuade her to remain with 
them. But on my way from the Indian 
Territory to New York I saw her for a 
few moments, and she assured me that she 
counted the days till she should return to 
me. 

**Why do you like our place best?” 

‘You trust me; you never watch me; 
you treat me like a friend.” 

Is there not a good deal expressed in 
that senteuce? 

I never hurry her. I praise her cooking 
if she does well. I permit her to do the 
work in her own way, when her way is 
right. The rooms are always well swept 
and dusted; the meals are on the table at 
the appointed time, and are well cooked; 
the ironing is brought upstairs at a precise 
time every Wednesday, and is well done. 
If the grocer’s bill (she orders the grocer- 
ies) is larger than I expected, we talk over 
the items. She often suggests where a 
retrenchment can be made, and the next 
bill is smaller. My large mail comes each 
day. Sometimes there is a queer or bright 
letter that Kittie would enjoy, and I hand 
it to her. 

‘*Read this, Kittie, and tell me what you 
think of it.” 

She generally has bright thoughts con- 
nected with the subject, and expresses 
them in an interesting manner. 

There are three of us in the family. 
Sometimes I want to hear a little good 
music, or attend a lecture, and the daugh- 
ters do not want to go. Then I say: 

“Kittie, you must be my escort to-night.” 

She never refuses, and enjoys these 
little outings. ‘Then she dresses herself so 
neatly that I am neverfshamei of her; 
and when my friends greet me and ask, 
“Is this your daughter?” I reply, ‘No, 
she is our homekeeper, who makes us all 
comfortable,” and then mention her name. 

We pay her fourteen dollars per month, 
and hand her the well-earned wages every 
Saturday evening. Many of these dollars 
go to her widowed mother, and she knows 
that I approve of her filial devotion. She 
has a nicely-furnished, comfortable room, 
with all the dainty little inexpensive things 
that girls love so well. This room is 
warmed in winter the same as my own 
room, and is nearly as pleasant. 

If Kittie is ill, she is cared for as kindly 
as are my own daughters. She knows 
that we appreciate her, and never mention 
her faults to others. Therefore she is 
contented, and serves us well. 

They tell me that the great want of the 
age is well-trained servants. I think that 
well-trained mistresses are wanted. The 
girls would do much better if treated with 
more consideration. I do not wish a girl 
to feel humbled because she waits upon 
me; I want she should regard it as a priv- 
ilege, and then she can respect herself and 
respect her position in the family. 

SarAaH M. PERKINS. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Maup EL.iotr Howe writes the 
complete novel in the August Lippincott’s. 

Mrs. Anns M. Dices, of Lawrence, 
Kan., has just been made secretary of the 
Prohibition State Central Committee. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and 
her daughters have taken a cottage at Sag 
Harbor, L. I., for the summer. 

Miss Boors, editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
will spend her August vacation in the Cat- 
skills. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD is elected presi- 
dent of the World's W. C. T. U. for the 
next two years. 

Mrs. ABBA GOULD WOOLSON, at the 
Chautauqua Lake Assembly, gave a series 
of lectures on “*English Literature in Re- 
lation to English History.” 

Miss Cora Scott Ponp started on the 
9th inst. on her return from California. 
She will stop at her home in Eau Claire, 
Wis., en route. * 

Miss LILIAN WAITING, in her depart- 
ment **Le Beau Monde’ in the Traveller, 
very properly urges that the work of 
women shall stand or fall on its own mer- 
its, subject neither to praise nor blame 
simply because it is done by a woman. 

Miss CARRIE R. HENDERSON, of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., has charge of a department of 
Wood Carving, at Chautauqua, N. Y., this 
summer. ‘This art is receiving much atten- 
tion. She does all the designing for the 
class. Six of her original designs are to 
appear at an early date in The Art Amateur. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, the [owa tem- 
perance orator, has made arrangements 
with the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee to speak in the States of Maine, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Michigan, 
and other States where the Prohibitionists 
are thought to have the most strength. 

MIss WHITNEY, the astronomer at Vas- 
sar College, and Miss Brrp, the astrono- 
mer at Smith College are now engaged in 
establishing the longitude of the Smith 
College Observatory. The two observa- 
tories, Smith and Vassar, are connected 
by telegraph wire, and apparatus has been 
arranged to register the time of the two 
colleges at each end of the line. 

Miss ADA BIRCH, on the grounds at 
Chautauqua, presides over the sale of tem- 
perance publications. Her roomis becom- 
ing a rallying point for W. C. T. U. wo- 
men, of whom there are many on the 
grounds. Miss Mary Ailen West gives an 
hour’s drill each morning ia scientific tem- 
perance teaching to teachers. 

Miss LOTTIE E. MAXWELL, of Framing- 
ham, Mass., walked from the fifth mile- 
post on the Mt. Washington carriage road 
to the west branch of the Peabody River, 
between Mts. Washington and Adams, 
and fished the river down to Osgood’s 
Falls, and thence walked to the Glen 
House. The start was made at 8 A. M. 
and the Glen House was reachea at 3.30 
P.M. The result of the catch was seventy- 
four trout. 

Miss JANE WELCH, of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
has given great satisfaction at Chautauqua 
by her lectures on ‘The Eastern Question” 
and ‘'The Battle of Waterloo.” The Cha- 
tauqua Bureau says, ‘She proved herself 
thoroughly competent ‘o discuss these dif- 
ficult subjects, while her knowledge of his- 
tory rendered her capable of instructing 
her intelligent audience.” Yet Dr. Vin- 
cent is not willing that Miss Welch shall 
vote on any question of war or peace. 

Miss HANNAH DONOVAN, at Nantasket 
Beach, this week rescued a distressed 
swimmer who bad sunk for the third 
time. When Miss Donovan saw the man, 
she lost no time in going to his assistance, 
and did not divest herself of the light, 
house dress which she wore. She swam 
out, dived for the man, grasped him, and 
swimming on her back kept him afloat till 
a boat going to their rescue drew them 
both in. 

Miss Mary C. TaBor, in the Woman’s 
Worid, gives an interesting account of the 
Working Ladies’ Guild, an association 

which has been taken under the especial 
patronage of the Queen, and has the active 
co-operation of two royal princesses. It 
has a membership of 1,400, ali ladies of 
standing and education, and many of 
them of high rank, and all are pledged to 
further the objects of the society by means 
of money, time and influence. This asso- 
ciation was founded in 1877 by Lady Mary 
Fielding, and from being a meré handful 
of friends united for a common object, it 
has grown to be one of. the largest co- 








operative societies for women in England. 
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‘ THE BALLOT FOR THE HOME. 


REASONS FOR WOM ENFRAN- 
CAL . 


By Frances E. Willard, President Woman’s 
National ° 

Doubtless the strongest points in favor 
of woman suffrage are: 

First. That it is founded on the un- 
changing principles of justice. Every 
reasopable man knows that it is not right 
to tax a class without representing that 
class, to inflict penalties upon a class 
that had no hand in determining what 
those penalties should be, to govern one- 
half of the haman race by the other half. 
All injustice to one class works harm to 
every other. 

Second. The best government known 
to the race is found in a home where fa- 
ther and mother have equal power, as is 
the case in an enlightened modern Christ- 
ian family. No other place is so free from 
temptation, and no other conserves so 
completely the best interest of all who 
dwell therein. Reasoning from analogy, 
the larger home of society, and that lar- 
gest home of all called “government,” 
might be more like this typical home, and 
in proportion as they are made like unto 
it, society and government will more 
thoroughly conserve the interest of all, 
and shut out the pests of civilization. 

Third. The two most strongly marked 
instincts of woman are those of protec- 
tion for herself und little ones, and of loye 
and loyalty to her husband and her son. 
On the other hand, the two strongest in- 
stincts that to-day defend the liquor 
traffic and drink habit are avarice in the 
dealer and appetite in the drinker. It has 
been said that civilization has nothing 
with which it can offset these two tremen- 
dous forces. But may it not be found 
that in the home, through the reserve 
power never yet called into government 
on a large scale, woman’s instincts of self- 
protection and of love are a sufficient off- 
set to appetite and avarice, and will out- 
vote both at the polls? For it must be re- 
membered thatina republic, all questions 
of morality sooner or later find their way 
to the ballot-box, and are voted up or down. 

Fourth. There are fifty-four thousand 
men in.the penitentiaries of the United 
States against five thousand women. As 
a class, women hold the balance of pow- 
er morally in the republic. 

Fijth. There is no enemy dreaded so 
much by liquor-dealers and saloon-keep- 
ers aS a woman with the ballot in her 
hand. Secret circulars sent out by them, 
and iutercepted by our temperance lead- 
ers, state this explicitly. One of these is 
addressed to a legislator, and reads to this 
effect: ‘‘Set your heel upon the woman 
suffrage movement every time, for the 
ballot in the hand of woman means the 
downfall of our trade.” When the bill 
by which the women of Washington Ter- 
ritory had the ballot and secured local op- 
tion, was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, there 
were bonfires, bell-ringings, and beer on 
tap in the public square of many a town 
and village, where the saloon-keepers 
celebrated their jubilee because the women 4 
had lost their right to vote. Happily, 
this right has been restored by an over- 
whelming majority at the hands of the 
Legislature of 1888. 

Sixth. Wherever women have had the 
ballot, they have used it in the interest of 
home and against the saloons, the gam- 
bling-houses, and the haunts of infamy. 
In Kansas, 26,000 women voted in the 
spring of 1887. ‘The State librarian at 
Topeka carefully examined the files of the 
eight hundred newspapers of Kansas, and 
reports that practically without exception 
they bear testimony, direct and indirect, to 
the good beliavior of the women at the 
polls, the courteous manner in which they 
were treated, and the overwhelming in- 
fluence they exerted in favor of morality. 
The law in Kansas prohibits a crowd at 
the ballot-box, and requires that around it 
fifty feet of space shall be kept clear, 
persons going one by one to drop their 
ballots in the box. In Arkansas, woman’s 
**ballot by signature” has cleared the sa- 
loons out of three-fourths of the counties. 
In Canada, five provinces give a restricted 
municipal suffrage to women, and the con- 
current testimony of all parties and of the 
minister of Finance, Hon. George Foster, 
is that the result is altogether in the in- 
terest of temperance and morality. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, while fully convinced that the bal- 
lot is the right of every woman in the na- 
tion, just as much as it is the right of every 
man, does not base its line of argument 
upon this fact, but upon the practical 
value that woman’s vote will have in help- 
ing the nation to put away the liquor traf- 
fic and its accompanying abominations. 
We do not ask it for ourselves alone; we 
are impartial friends of the whole human 
race in both its fractions, man and woman, 
and hence we are not more in earnest for 
this great advance because of the good it 
brings to the gentler, than because of the 





blessing that it promises to those of the 


stronger sex. pe Basa ny 9 tical 
ressons that we claim that ne l- 
lot should be one of the planks jn the plat- 
form of every righteous party > Anite . 
We claim that the question is not at all 
irrelevant, but, in the nature of the case, 
is part and parcel of the prohibition prob- 
lem. We have learned, as a sequel of 
fourteen years of hard-earned experience, 
that the nation must have prohibition by 
law, prohibition by politics, and prohibi- 
tion by woman’s ballot. 

We, therefore, most earnestly urge our 
good brothers in the parties of the future 
to stand firmly and loyally for this 
plank of woman’s ballot, as secondary on- 
ly to that of prohibition by the votes of 
men. We know they will require our help 
when it comes to the enforcement of the 
law. If they fill up their party now with 
men who refuse to come into it unless the 
woman suffrage plank is dropped, they 
will find themselves,ten years hence,face to 
face with the problem of enforcement, 
which will prove even more difficult than 
the enactment of prohibition, and they 
will sigh for the army that they might 
have brought along with them as a re- 
serve force, but which, in their desire to 
go forward more rapidly, they were so 
unwise as to leave behind them from 
motives of expediency. We fervently 
pray that this may be their watchword: 
“The right is always expedient.” 

~~ eee 


INDEPENDENT WOMEN. 


Eliza Putnam Heaton, in the New York 
Mail, tells of woman’s work in the shoe 
shops of New England. She says: 


Miss Mary Abbe Endicott is a New Eng- 
lander; she belongs to one of the old colo- 
nial families, while Mary Jacobs is a Nova 
Scotian. Miss Endicott is a graduate of a 
New England academy, an omnivorous 
reader, and has seen her name appended 
to sketches of one sort and another in the 
Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic. Her 
brother is a lawyer in good practice, and 
she has her own place in the best society 
of the town, her position being attested 
by her annual re-election to the presiden- 
cy of the Woman’s Club, the chief literary 
organization of the village. She runs the 
next machine to Mary Jacobs in the 
“stitch room” of the largest shoe shop of 
the place. 

Mary Jacobs can hardly remember that 
she was ever sent to school. Sheis a quick, 
clever woman, who has lived in the shoe 
towns of eastern Massachusetts since she 
was a child of ten, and has worked in the 
shoe factories since she was twelve. She 
is the best stitcher in her shop, and as 
such entitled to the ‘white tag.” or best- 
grade shoes, the pay for which is one dol- 
lar per set, when any are being made. 
When times are good she earns ten dollars 
or even thirteen dollars per week. When 
work is slack and the lasters below stairs 
in no hurry she earns seven and eight dol- 
lars, and has leisure ‘‘between sets” to prac- 
tice such branches of the art of fancy work 
as may happen to be popular in the ‘‘stitch 
room” and as will not be marred beyond 
reparation by smutty fingers and an occa- 
sional dash of machine oil. She had a 
very intricate knitted quilt on exhibition 
in the last county cattle show. She used 
to have a bank account, which she has re- 
omy applied to the purchase of the com- 
fortable, green-blinded little house in 
which she and her husband live. 

This husband is a capable laster in the 
same factory. Heearns fourteen or fifteen 
dollars a week and holds himself responsi- 
ble for his own expenses and for the pro- 
vision bills. He used to pay the rent, but 
since his wife has bought the house she 
pays the taxes herself. She owns the fur- 
niture, having bought it piece by piece, 
from the bright ingrain carpet to the 
brighter marine view of a girl with di- 
shevelled hair clinging to a wave-beaten 
cross. He has never been at a dollar’s ex- 
pense for his wife’s clothing or pocket 
money, for the two, though a perfectly 
amicable couple, are as separate as regards 
their ketbooks, aside from certain defi- 
nite elvoomeats, as if they were unmarried. 
Each is self-supporting, and expects to re- 
main 80. 

Every bill coming to him is made out in 
his name; everygbill belonging by under- 
standing to her, is made out in her name. 
If she wants lace curtains, or he wants a 
week’s vacation for a fishing trip down the 
bay, there are no financial preliminaries to 
arrange. The Western woman enters a 
quarter section of land and relies upon 
herself to hold it down. The Eastern 
woman, even if married, in such a com- 
munity as the one of which I am speaking 
is apt to hold down her claim alone still. 
She is independent, though married, a dif- 
ferent thing from being independent 
while unmarried. 

Follow Miss Endicott to the big wooden 
shoe factory, where the heavy machines, 
run by steam power, make a humming 
noise audible for rods down the village 
street, and you will not find her by any 
means the only one of her kind. 

Zhe foreman of the roomful of stitchers, 
irreverently known as Matt Learoyd, was 
the valedictorian of her class in the town 
high school a dozen fan ago, a woman 
of quick tongue and splen physique, 
who one day challenged a bevy of shop 
girls to a walking match to Boston, 
twenty-five miles, and won the race ina 
very creditable time. 

Look around the room and you will find 
—— girls, Irish girls, Nova Seotians, 
and a large minority, amounting to ~~ | 
one-third of the hundred or so employed, 
of genuine New England stock, as well 
educated and belonging to as substantial 
families as any in town. You can pick 
out the sister of the county clerk, the 
sister of a popular clergyman, the daughter 
of the owner of the factory, one or two re- 
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’ no 
gracing themselves by sewing on buttons 
sting or stitching for the wherewithal 


or past 
to bay the pretty gowns that make youth 
beautiful. America is still very demo- 


cratic in these regions. The shop girls 
maintain a magazine club and are constant 
visitors at the public library. 

This is nota fancy sketch. Take a town 
like Danvers, one of the better known of 
the smaller manufactaring communities, 
sixteen miles out of Boston, and too ange 
to retain perfectly the older characte 
tics. Danvers has 6,000 inhabitants, and 
half a dozen shops iw te § some hun- 
dreds of women and girls. any of the 
operatives are foreigners, but many are 
Americans, girls from the public schools 
who have never breathed any atmosphere 
that would teach them that to ‘‘go into the 
shop” was less respectable than to play 
tennis or go boating. These same shoe 
shops have seen some of the bitterest last- 
ers’ strikes on record; but the women, 
though they have strong labor unions of 
their own in cities the size of Lynn, are 
not organized, except in benefit associa- 
tions, in the smaller towns, and do not 
strike, though they are, of course, thrown 
out of work when the lasters quit duty. 
Some months ago the Daughters of Poca- 
hontas and kindred sickness and death 
benefit societies were gaining in numbers 
very rapidly among the women all! through 
the shoe towns. : 

These lodges are officered solely by 
women; no men are admitted, except by 
special courtesy, to the meetings. The 
lodges visit one another with great cere- 
mony from town to town. The life insur- 
ance which goes with membership is for 
the benefit of husband or children. 

In the shoe towns a enaeeetey of the 
women operatives are unmarried, the dis- 
parity being, however, less than one 
would expect in non-marrying New Eng- 
land, owing to the fact that the wives of 
many, if not most, lasters work in the fac- 
tory with their husbands. ‘The unmarried 
stitchers are apt to include the best edu- 
cated women, because these, when they 
marry at all, marry, as a rule, professional 
men, and leave the factories, though they 
may come back as widows after the lapse 
of years. The married operatives, if less 
clever in books, are the most self-reliant 
women in the world. 

I walked this morning through what 
used to be ten years ago a strip of rolling 
meadow land on the edge of a little shoe 
town. ‘To-day it is laid out in wide streets 
bordered with sma!l yellow and white 
cottages, each with its row of maple trees 
in front. Six houses were pointed out to 
me in succession owned by stitchers in the 
shoe shops who had become the bankers 
of their families. I heard of case after 
case in which the household plenishings of 
all sorts were the property of the women. 
English women and Nova Scotians are par- 
ticularly thrifty, even when, as in one in- 
stance, there are thirteen children to be 
looked out for. 

And what becomes of the children? 
That is where the mother who did extra 
duty before does the work of two or three 
women sometimes. There is usually a 
a or asister who attends to the 

ittle people whose mother is ‘in the shop” 

through the day, but the making and mend- 
ing, the baking and boiling that goes on 
in the morning and at night, makes some 
of the stitchers old before their time. 

Sometimes the double work is absolute- 
ly necessary; sometimes it is dictated by 
ambition to have things as nice as one’s 
neighbor and to get ahead in the world; 
sometimes,it is born simply of the tradition 
that the shoemaker’s wife, just as she used 
to take home “tuppers” to stitch, before 
the factory system was fully grown, must 
now go to the factory to stitch them. In 
any case it makes a very independent race 
of women, aud sometimes makes husband 
and wife the best of helpimates, working 
together for the common good, and some- 
times ruins the husband by teaching him 
to believe that his wife can and must un- 
der all circumstances bring in money as 
well as run the house. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In spite of the fuct that full political 
privileges have been extended to women 
in certain limited arefs in the United 
States, woman suffrage, as a practical leg- 
islative issue, has never attained the na- 
tional importance in America that it has 
in Great Britain. Although each Con- 
gress is asked to consider the wisdom of 
extending the franchise to women, and 
the complimentary affirmative vote grows 
more formidable, there is a positive apathy 
towards ‘the cause” on the part of the 
mass of intelligent women in our country, 
that has kept its earnest consideration out 
of the domain of practical politics in our 
national legislature, and in a majority of 
our State legislative bodies. 


Not so in England. For twenty years 
the extension of Parliamentary Suffrage 
to certain classes of women, has been ear- 
nestly, eloquently, logically urged by some 
of England’s most thoughtful, philan- 
thropic, and broad-minded statesmen, and 
for nearly that length of time ‘‘municipal 
suffrage has been enjoyed by unmarried 
women who are property owners,” while 
in this year of our Lord, 1888, a Con- 
servative Ministry, in a bill of its own con- 
ception, (Mr. Ritchie's ‘‘Local Government 
Bill,”) has embodied a clause which, if 
passed, would confer the suffrage on a larg- 
er number of women than any special 
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measure of the suffragists has proposed to 
enfranchise. The present parliament, at 








ed as having expressed approval of such an 
extension of the franchise to women as 
Mr. Woodall’s Bill (explained below) con- 
templates. It is improbable, in the pres- 
ent excited condition of English politics, 
that the ‘‘Local Government Bill” will be 
able to push aside the Irish question, or 
that the advocates of woman suffrage will 
be strong enough to force their bill to a 
final vote, but the mental attitude—even 
though apathetic rather than positive— 
of the House towards such a measure is 
significant. To those who care to feel the 
public pulse and note the range of politi- 
cal sentiment, a brief retrospect of its past 
checkered career may not be out of place. 

The personality of the first great cham- 
pion of the political enfranchisement of 
women in Great Britain, Jobn Stuart Mill, 
lifted the cause out of the slough of ridi- 
cule, where it is so easy to relegate any 
question of so complex a nature. From 
the day when, in 1866, Mr. Mill presented 
a petition to Parliament, with the signa- 
tures of 1,500 women, many of them names 
distinguished as leaders in philanthropy, 
art, literature, and as ‘‘Home Queens,” 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of members of Parliament, both 
Liberal and Conservative, who have voted 
for the successive bills, or ‘‘amendments” 
to bills, looking to the enfranchisement 
of women. 

In the following year, 1867, on May 4th, 
as a legitimate consequence of the petition, 
Mr. Mill moved, as an amendment to the 
‘*Representation of the People Act” of that 
year, “to leave out ‘man’, and substitute 
‘person’.” ‘This was lost by a vote of 196 
to 83. But outside agitation continued with 
conscientious fervor, and many women 
who were “householders” in different cit- 
ies and towns, applied to have their names 
entered on the Parliamentary Register, 
(the list of those entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament,) on the ground that 
‘it is held to include women in all statutes 
where the contrary is not expressed.” In 
some cases, the officials whose business it 
was todecide on such applications, allowed 
the claims of the women; in many others 
they were rejected. In Manchester espe- 
cially, where a large number had filed pe- 
titions, 5,475 women were “disallowed.” 
Nothing daunted, however, they carried 
an appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, 
which ruled that the claim of women to 
go on the Parliamentary Register was il- 
legal. In 1870, Mr. Jacob Bright intro- 
duced a bill ‘To remove the Electoral Dis- 
abilities of Women.” This passed its first 
reading; at the second it was referred to a 
committee, where it was lost. 

From this year, 1870, until 1883, the 
same bill was introduced year after year, 
but thrown out by varying majorities. 
England was too busy with more pressing 
questions to give so theoretical a measure 
fair consideration. 

But in 1884 the friends of woman suf- 
frage resumed their earlier tactics, and 
Mr. Woodall, M. P. for Nawley, offered a 
resolution to add a clause to the ‘*Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill” of that year, 
which should make it possible for women 
to be placed on the Parliamentary Regis- 
ter. This proposition was lost not on the 
question of the ‘‘merits” of the clause it- 
self, but of the ‘‘expediency of the occa- 
sion”—or rather, of its inexpediency. 

During the following session, 1885, Mr. 
Woodall presented the ‘Parliamentary 
Franchise Extension to Women” Bill; it 
passed its first reading and was set down 
for the second on three separate occasions, 
but each time in succession ‘Government 
business” pushed it aside; finally, in 1886, 
it reached the coveted second reading 
“without a division,” but Parliament dis- 
solved before the Bill could obtain that 
stage in its career, technically called, ‘‘go- 
ing into committee.” 

-At the exciting General Election in No- 
vember, 1886, the question of extension 
of the franchise to women was made one 
of the side issues, and for the first time in 
the history of the movement, a majority 
of the members returned to Parliament 
were counted as friends of woman suf- 
frage. This Parliament met, confronted 
with one of the most serious crises in Eng- 
lish constitutional history—Home Rule for 
Ireland—with Lord Salisbury as Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Gladstone and a United 
Irish delegation in the opposition; is it 
any surprise that although the Bill was 
again introduced and put on the calendar 
for its “second reading”, July 20th, 1887, 
it was never reached ; but, like many other 
outside interests, pushed aside by Govern- 
ment business? 

A Parliamentary committee was formed, 
composed of workers of all shades of opin- 
ion, who are charged with the duty ‘of 
watching and promoting the interests of 
the Bill in 1888.”" Who dare say how far 
forward in the direction of what we Amer- 
icans call. “practical politics,” this com- 
mittee may be able to push their hobby? 
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House, i. ¢. 176 Con- 
» 27 Liberal Union. 
ists, 44 Irish Nationalists. The number 
of women who would be enfranchised by 

’ the Bill would be 900,000; it is limited in 
its aims, and only proposes ‘‘to give the 
electoral vote to all women, being unmar. 
ried or widows, who possess the qualifies. 
tions in respect to property, which how 
give to men the right to vote.” 

Any one who Is curious to hear this 
question discussed from the higher stand. 
point of statesmanship, not politics, is aq- 
vised to look through the debates in Par. 
liament on the measure, as found in “Hap. 
sard’s Parliamentary Reports;” there 
“expediency” and “justice” are urged face 
to face; they apparently epitomize the op- 
posing views of this vexed question in the 
mother country, where women like the 
wife of Mr. Gladstone and Mrs. Fawcett 
do not hesitate to take an active and intel- 


ligent part in the great political campaigns 
of our day. Cc. B. 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue CompLetTe Lire. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the Standpoint of Modern ‘Thought. 
By James H. West. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 1888. Price, 60 cents. 


The subjects of these discourses are in- 
dicated by their titles: The Complete Life, 
The Helper On, Moral Purpose, The Deifi- 
cation of Man. Equilibrium, and The Holy 
Spirit. ‘They are dedicated to the author's 
friend and fellow-explorer, and are 
thoughtful, earnest attempts ‘to bring 
men into accord with their environment.” 

H. B. B. 
PILGRIMS AND Puritans. By Nina Moore. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1888. 


This is a child’s history of early New 
England, admirably adapted to the use 
of schools. It contains interesting selec. 
tions from the letters and journals of 
Bradford, Winthrop, Winslow, and other 
leading pioneers. The spirit of the times 
is forcibly reproduced in their quaint con- 
temporaneous expressions, which fix the 
facts in the memory. We have often had 
occasion to admire the special ability 
which women display in the interpreta- 
tion of history and in the illustration of 

rinciples. The incidents of early New 

ngland history appeal to our highest 
conceptions of noble conduct and elevated 
purpose. The value of the book is in- 
creased by excellent maps and illustra- 
tions. It will be read with pleasure and 
studied with profit alike by young and 
old. H. B. B. 


THe Boston Tea Party, AND OTHER STORIES 
OF THE ReEvoLvuTIoN. Boston: Revised and 
adapted from Henry C. Watson; Lee and 
Shepard. Paper. Price, 35 cents. 


This is the third volume of ‘‘Stories of 
American History.” It is a series of anec- 
dotes of brave and striking deeds during 
the war of American Independence. The 
stories are supposed to be told at a din- 
ner, on the Fourth of July, in Boston, by 
the few survivors of the Boston Tea 
Party, and members of the first ‘Liberty 
Club” formed in the Colonies. ‘The illus- 
trations are simple but effective. The 
heroism of women is commemorated in 
several of these stories, such as the cap- 
ture of Gen. Sullivan, and the escape of 
Capt. Plunkett. But the book is mostly 
made up of descriptions of battle and 
bloodshed, not calculated to inspire our 
boys with generous or humane ideas. 








Mexico -PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL AND PRo0- 
GRESSIVE. By Mary Elizabeth Blake and 
Margaret F. Sullivan. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


Two bright, intelligent [rish-AmericaD 
lady journalists give in this volume pleas- 
ant sketches of their impressions of Mex- 
ico. In part, these appeared originally as 
letters in the Boston Journal and New 
York World. Without free commerce and 
with the worst roads in the world, with 
shores on both oceans almost destitute of 
natural harbors and officially described as 
broad belts of intolerable heat, malaria 
and aridity, with races separated in sym- 
pathy, with widespread superstition, 
priest-craft and illiteracy, with despotism 
alternating with anarchy, this great and 
wonderful country has for ages been seg- 
regated from civilization and progress- 
Worse than all, the soil, capable of cul- 
ture only by irrigation, has been monopo 
lized by great landed proprietors. With 
the advent of railroads, new influences are 
beginning to come in. A nominal repub- 
lic has developed the sentiment of natioo- 
ality, agriculture and commerce are im- 
proving, and at no distant day the vast 
natural resources of Mexico will be util 
ized. The picturesque contrasts of climate 
and temperature, of race and religiod, 
give a charm to these notes of travel. 
courtesy and politeness of the Spanish- 
American people are extremely pleasing. 
To those of us who cannot visit these 
regions in person, this book will be a de 
lightful revelation of men and manuers 
different from our every day experiences: 

H. B. B- 


Potrricat Essays. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1888. Price, $1.50. 


To republish the occasional comments 
of an interested reformer upon the me? 
and measures of twenty years ago is ® 
dangerous experiment. ‘the facts —— 
remote to enlist partisan sympathy 
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1, this book will be a de 
nn of men and manuers 
r every day experiences: 
H. B. B- 
By James Russell Lowell. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
, $1.50. : 
he occasional comments 
reformer upon the mee 


varency of 
2 of a wit so vivid that it 
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to n the in men- 
tal of gifted an w 
80 ly outgrown the dreams of his 
youth. One w what Mr. Lowell’s 


own emotions must be when he reads his 
own ins' youthful effusions, so full 
moral enthusiasm, and contrasts them 
with his later utterances. From Lincoln 
to Cleveland—what a change of ideals 
H. B. B. 


a 


WHAT ARE THESE IMPURITIES! 


The report of the Ohio State Dairy and 
Food Commission on baking powders 
shows a large amount of residuum or im- 
purity to exist in many of these articles. 
The figures given by the Commission are 
as fullows: 








. IMPURITIES 
NAME. OR RESIDUUM. 
Cleveland’s....+++++++ ++ 10.18 pr. ct. 
Zipp’s Crystal ome * 
Sterling..«..++++- +» 12.63 “ 
Dr. Price’s «+ .-cscceeesereceeeeees 12.66 “s 
Forest City ..ccsccsesevecceeeees 24.04 7 
Silver Stal. cccccccececscecececees 31.88 , 
De Land’s...cscscescsccesccecsece 32.52 bed 
Horsford’s ssscccccsccccvceecsess “s 


The question naturally arises in the 
minds of thoughtful consumers, Of what 
does this impurity or residuum consist? 
In the case of the first-named powder 
there has been recently given the result of 
an analysis made by Prof. C. F. Chandler, 
of Columbia College, late member of the 
New York State Board of health, which 
partially supplies the missing information, 
and as the manufacturers of this particu- 
lar powder are continuously calling for 
the publication of all the ingredients used 
in baking powders, there can be no objec- 
tion toits statement here. Among the im- 
purities Prof. Chandler found Cleveland’s 
powder to contain a large amount of Ro- 
chelle salts, 5.49 per cent. of lime, with 
alumina, starch and water, in quantities 
not stated. Alum is a substance declared 
by the highest authorities to be hurtful. 
If the balance of this residuum in all the 
powders named is made up largely of 
alum, as it is known to be in some, the 
public would like to know it. Another 
official test that shall go quite to the bot- 
tom of the matter seems to be demanded. 





++ 
oe 


We believe that in the Bible God has 
given a form of government to the family, 
to the church, and to the State; and that in 
neither is it good for man to be alone, but 
that God designs that women as well as men 
should share in the government of each. 
Those only who have neglected the study of 
the Bible as a text-book in government can 
deny this. In the republican government 
which God gave Israel, women took part 
in the election. ‘Their elections then were 
by acclamation instead of by ballot, and we 
find the women shouting for David when 
he and Saul were running for President ; 
and Mrs. Deborah was President of the 
United States of Israel during a term of 
forty years.—Rev. M. A. Gault, Blanch- 
ard, Ia. 


++ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
KITTY CARSON'S MISTAKE. 


“Kitty,” said her mother, at the break- 
fast table, ‘I have two messages to send 
by you this morning. Do you think you 
can take them?” s 

“O mother, I shouldn’t think you would 
trust her,” said Jack, ‘“‘she always makes 
80 many blunders.” 

“T can give them just as good as you,” 
said Kitty, blushing at the thought of 
past failures. ‘You wait and see if [ 
don’t do it right this time.” 

“Kitty will have to be trusted some 
time,” said her mother, with a little sigh. 
“Now, Kitty, listen. I want to have you 
stop on your way to school at Uncle 
Moses’s and ask him to bring me two 
quarts of oysters this morning.” 

“O good! are you going to have scal- 
loped oysters for tex?” asked Kitty, ‘and 
does he live in the little red house by the 
shore?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Carson answered, “then I 
want to have you call at Mr. Reed’s and 
ask him to come here this afternoon with 
his family and stay to tea.” 

“Yes, marm,” said Kitty, thinking of 
the oysters, ‘I'll be sure and tell him.” 

Jack laughed behind his napkin and his 
eyes twinkled, but he said nothing. 

Her mother thought it best to jog her 
Memory a trifle, however, when Kitty 
Came for a kiss as she started for school. 

“You remember just what I told you, 
my dear—do you not?” she asked. 

And Kitty answered : 








“Why, yes, mamma, I hope I haven't 
forgot so soon. Ill be sure and stop on 
my way to school.” 

When she reached Uncle Moses’s little 
cabin the old colored man sat outside the 
door, waiting for a job. 

Good mornin’, Missy,” he said. “How 
yer do dis fine mornin’? I hope yer mud- 
der’s well.” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, ‘‘and she told me to 
tell you to come and make a visit this af- 
ternoon at our house and bring all your 
family.” 

‘*Bress her kind heart!” exclaimed the 
old man. ‘Tell her I’ll be most happy to 
’cept her invitation.” 

“That’s just like mamma to invite 
them,” she said to herself as she tripped 
along: “She is always doing something 
to make others happy.” 

Presently she reached the minister’s and 
rang the door-bell. Mr. Reed, himself, 
opened the door. 

“Good morning, my dear,” he said 
pleasantly. ‘‘Come in.” 

“No, thank you,” Kitty answered, ‘‘I 
mustn’t stop. I just called to bring a 
message from mamma. She wanted to 
know if you would send up two quarts of 
oysters this morning?” 

**T wo quarts of oysters!” repeated the 
minister, with a comical look on his face. 

“She'd be so glad if you could,” said 
Kitty, and bidding the minister ‘good 
morning,” she hurried on to school. 

The minister went to his wife instead 
of his unfinished sermon. “I had a 
strange message from Mrs. Carson,” he 
said. ‘Little Kitty called and said her 
mother wanted to know if I would send 
her two quarts of. oysters.’’ Then the 
minister and his wife sat down and 
laughed. I can’t tell just how long they 
laughed, but at last Mrs. Reed said, 
‘*There must be some mistake, I think, but 
you must try and send them, for Mrs. 
Carson is one of the best friends we have.” 

So the minister drew down his face and 
started to find some oysters. Uncle Moses 
very gladly promised to send them up as 
soon as possible, and Mr. Reed paid him 
and went back to his sermon. 

Kitty’s school only had one session, so 
the little girl hurried home. Her mother 
met her with a smiling face. 

‘*T didn’t make any mistake this time— 
did I, mamma?” asked Kitty. 

“T hope not, dear, the oysters came— 
and you called at the minister’s? Did he 
send any word?” 

**] don’t think he did, mamma, but he 
looked pleased.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carson, **you may 
put on your plaid dress, and comb your 
hair, and when they come you may call 
me.” 

Half an hour after as Kitty sat watch- 
ing by the window, she saw a funny look- 
ing procession coming. Uncle Moses, 
erect and dignified, dressed in black, with 
a tall hat on his head, and his wife, dressed 
in a bright red dress and long white apron, 
waddled along by his side. Following 
closely after were ten children in various 
stages of development, and arrayed in 
startling and unique costumes, but all 
looking clean and tidy. 

‘*Mamma, they’ve come!” cried Kitty 
at her mother’s door. ‘‘l’ve invited them 
into the parlor.” 

When Mrs. Carson entered the parlor 
with outstretched hand and smiling face, 
a strange look passed over it. Then she 
gave them as cordial a welcome as she 
could have given the minister. ‘Kitty,’ 
she said after a littie while, ‘‘I would like 
to speak with you a moment.” 

Kitty followed her out. 

‘What does this mean?’ Mrs. Carson 
asked, when the door was closed behind 
them. 

“Why, mamma,” said Kitty, “‘you told 
me to ask them.” 

“And the minister—did you ask him, 


? 

‘*No,” said Kitty, ‘‘l told him to send 
the oysters.” 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Carson, “I will 
talk with you later. Now take the chil- 
dren out to the orchard and make them 
as happy as you can.” 

When Kitty had gone, her mother did 
what the minister and his wife had done, 
she sat down and laughed until the tears 
ran down her cheeks. Then she went 
back to the parlor and entertained Uncle 
Moses and his wife as if they were of royal 
blood. She showed them pictures, sang 
and played to them, and then prepared 
them such a supper as they had never 
eaten before. She even sut at the head 
of the table and poured the tea while Kitty 
waited upon them all, filling their plates 
with escalloped oysters, pie, cake, and 
fruit until—for the first time in their lives 
—they were entirely satisfied. When 
supper was over, Uncle Moses and Aunt 
Hester said they must go, and Mrs, Car- 
son delighted their hearts by telling them 
that the children had behaved very nicely, 
and she hoped they had all enjoyed the 


visit. 
.**We’s tried to brung em up in de fear 


ob the Lord, Misses,’’ said the old man. 





‘*Now, chillen, make the lady vour bes’ 
cour’sy an’ tank her fer all her kindness.” 

The children stood up in a row and 
obeyed, while their faces beamed like new 
moons. 

‘*We shan’t nebber forget it long’s we 
lib,” added Uncle Moses. ‘De good Lord 
will bress you, and you too, little missy.” 

When they had at last gone their way 
Mrs. Carson turned to Kitty. 

“Oh, mamma!” eried Kitty, before her 
mother could speak, “I see now what a 
mistake I made, and if you'll only whip 
me, I don’t care how hard, or punish me 
in any way you please, if you only won't 
tell Jack——” But at that moment the 
door opened and Jack and his father 
walked in. They hardly shut the door 
behind them before they broke out laugh- 
ing—long and loud. 

*“O Kitty, you are enough to kill any 
one!” cried Jack, while Kitty hid her face 
in the sofa cushion and shed some bitter 
tears. 

**Who told you?” she sobbed at length. 

‘\We met the whole party at the gate,” 
said Jack, ‘‘and I knew in a minute what 
had happened.” 

Then Mrs. Carson went to the minister’s, 
and when she told them the story they 
laughed over it together. 

It was a lesson, however, which Kitty 
never forgot, and now her mother is not 
afraid to trust her with any message, how- 
ever important. 

And Jack, Iam sure, will remember so 
long as he lives Kitty’s funny tea-party.— 
Julia D. Peck, in Portland Transcript. 





Ovr readers have doubtless often noticed that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is well spoken of in the 
newspapers. The press is quick to recognize 
merit, and does not hesitate to give praise where 
it is due. The following is from the Baptist 
Weekly, a leading religious paper : 

Png ge | may bring an article prominently 
before the public, but no advertising can long 
help it if it has not real merit. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is well advertised; but the best proof of its 
value is that so many persons use it on the rec- 
ommendations of friends who have proved its 
peculiar virtues.” 
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At the Republican Convention in Chase 
County, Kan., on the 21st ult., the follow- 
ing resolution, among others, was adopted : 

That we advocate equal political rights, 
and declare our faith in the doctrine that 
no citizen of Kansas shall be refused 
the right to vote on account of race, color, 
sex, or previous condition of servitude. 

It is refreshing to find this excellent 
resolution so clear and unmistakable in 
meaning, with no attempt to dodge or pre- 
tend. Every day the number of men who 
have the courage of their opinions on the 
question of equal rights for women is on 
the increase, especially in Kansas, which 
so far has led all the States in according 
political rights to women. 

It is significant that the Chase County 
Republicans also adopted, at the same 
time, the following resolution : 


We are especially gratified to know that" 


the pledges made by our party to a faith- 
ful execution of the law against the dram- 
shop have been fully redeemed, and that 
to-day there is not a saloon in Chase 


* County: and that we renew our devotion 


to a full and thorough execution of the 
law on this subject. 

In Kansas the Republican party is now 
a woman suffrage and prohibition party. 


VOTING ONE WAY. 


Those who object that when women 
vote they will all vote one way, should 
make a note of the political action of lead- 
ing suffrage women in the present presi- 
dential campaign. Mary A. Livermore 
and Frances E. Willard and Helen M. 
Cougar go for the Prohibitionists. The 
latter lady is to make a thorough canvass 
of Indiana in the interest of the Third 
Party. Ellen J. Foster will lecture for 
the Republicans in Michigan, New Jersey, 
and Maine. Anna E. Dickinson is said to 
be engaged to speak for the Republicans 
during the entire campaign. Susan B. 
Anthony and Margaret W. Campbell, dis- 
cussing the political situation in the 
Woman's Standard of Iowa, take different 
views. Miss Anthony is for the Republi- 
cans; Mrs. Campbell thinks that suffra- 
gists should be non-partisan. Evidently 
the motto about “many minds” holds 
good among women not less than among 
men. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


The constitutionality of the woman suf- 
frage law was argued in the case of Bloom- 
er vs. Todd et al, on Wednesday, July 25, 
at Seattle, W. T., in the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory. No decision was 
rendered. Both sides were represented 
by counsel. Leave was given Ex-Judge 
Greene, who affirmed its constitutionality, 
to file a brief by August 1, and the appel- 
lees were allowed twe days thereafter 
to present reply briefs. Judge Turner’s 
points against the law, as reported, are: 


First—The word ‘‘citizen,” as used in the 
organic act, was not intended to include 
women. 

Second—The subject of the act is not ex- 

ssed in the title, as the act includes the 
‘ollowing proviso: ‘*That nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to make it 
lawful for women to serve as jurors.” 

Third—W hereas the above proviso is not 
expressed in the title of the act, therefore 
the rule applies that ‘‘when one part of 
the act is void, it invalidates the whole 
act.” 

Commenting on the foregving, the Seat- 
tle Press says :— 


The Harland decision is still fresh in the 
minds of the public. In that opinion 
Judge ‘urner said that the Legislatures of 
1885 and 1886, which passed the suffrage 
acts, did not intend by amending the suf- 
frage law to amend the jury law. This 
was the intention of the Legislature of 
1887-8, which put in this act the intention 
which the Supreme Court held was with- 
in the meaning of the former acts. This 
clause does not amend the jury law. 

‘The clause is germane to the title, as it 
refers to the qualitications of voters and 
amends only the former election law. ‘The 

ssage of a new law, defining the quali- 
ations of jurors, repealed all laws in 
conflict, and by defining those qualifi- 
cations especially, without reference to 
‘*qualified voters,”’ it rendered this explan- 
atory clause of the suffrage act a nullity. 

The clause is similar to that in the act 
of November 14, 1879, entitled ‘‘an act to 
establish and protect the ts of married 
women.” ‘That act provided “that this 


shall not confer the right to vote or hold 





office upon the wife, except as is other- 
is se Aa be Judge 
act erred to by Lang: 
ford in the Harland case, as a valid ac 
not intended to confer the right to vote or 
to sit as a juror. 

Judge Turner states the rule to be that 
“when one part of the act is void, it in- 
validates the whole act.” ‘he rule as laid 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States is otherwise. In the case of Pres- 
ser vs. Iilinoia, 116 U. 8. 263, the court 
held: ‘‘We have not found it necessary to 
consider or decide the question thus raised, 
as to the validity of the entire military 
code of Illinois, for, in our opinion, the 
sections under which the plaintiff in error 
was convicted may be valid, even if the 
other sections of the act were invalid. For 
it is a settled rule ‘that statutes that are 
constitutional in part only will be upheld 
so far as they are not in conflict with the 
constitution, provided the allowed and 
prohibited parts are separable.’ ” 

They reaffirmed Unity vs. Burrage, 105 
U. 8. 458, where they held: “In such a 
case the provisions of the law touching the 
subject which is expressed in the title 
must stand. Those relating to the other 
subjects, not expressed in the title, alone 
fall. By such a construction the purpose 
of the constitutional provision is fully ac- 
complished.” 

‘Tested by this rule, Judge Turner’s last 
point is worthless, and the explanatory, 
or limitation clause of the act does not in- 
validate the parts of the act expressed in 
the title; to wit, the qualifications of elec- 
tors. H. B. B. 
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A WOMAN ORCHESTRA. 


The Brooklyn Times takes the Boston 
Herald to task for forgetting the woman's 
orchestra at the Suffrage Festival last 
May, as follows: 


In the entre nous column of yesterday’s 
Sunday Herald, commendatory notice is 
given of Lady Folkestone’s orchestra of 
girls, which made a lively digression from 
the staid customs of London at a concert 
given in aid of distressed Irish ladies. It is 
asserted that ‘*Boston has never attempted 
a full-blown orchestra of ladies only, with 
its graceful conductor of the female per- 
suasion.” The Herald's memory is short; 
—let it ask Mrs. Sallie Joy White. who so 
much honors its statf, if itis possible for 
London to show a more graceful picture 
than was made by the lithe and youthful 
figure who stood in the rear gallery of 
Music Hall and led au orchestra of ‘ladies 
only” at a most notable gathering at the 
Hub a few months ago, which was pre- 
sided over by a woman every whit the 
peer of my lady of Folkestone. 


Some people are far-sighted. They can 
see at a distance, but not near at hand. 
This is the case with the Herald. ‘There 
are several fine women’s orchestras near 
Boston, and no more graceful leader of 
one ever stood before her orchestra than 
the young lady leader of the fine band 
which played for the suffragists at their 
May Festival which filled and over-filled 
Music Hall last May. It will not be so 
difficult to see such orchestras, when wo- 





men are voters. L. 8. 
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KANSAS REPUBLICANS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


SALINA, KAN., JULY 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Acting under the suggestions of the Na- 
tional W. S. A., the suffragists of Kansas 
are memorializing each of our State polit- 
ical conventions in the interest of woman 
suflrage. ‘This is a good scheme for keep- 
ing up the rub-a-dub of agitation, and for 
putting the question before men not other- 
wise likely to be confronted with it. It 
also deprives politicians of their favorite 
argument that women ‘‘don’t ask;’’ but 
that is as much as can be claimed for this 
method, except that the women who do 
this work are likely to learn something. 
Women know too little of affairs and their 
limitations to be able to await with 
patience, faith or judgment the action of 
large bodies. The ideas we may gain by 
visiting and studying the formative politi- 
cal bodies and talking with their members 
on the feasibility of advancing our move- 
ment through their party methods, tend 
to broaden our views, make us more 
tolerant, and give us better knowledge of 
procedure. 

I visited the Convention of the Kansas 
Third Party, assembled at Hutchinson, 
July 18. I did not ask for a hearing be- 
fore the resolutions committee; for seeing 
that Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, of Lawrence, 
was a member of that committee, and that 
Gov. St. John was its chairman, I felt that 
even to send in a woman suffrage resolu- 
tion would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle, and when the platform was ready 
to be reported to the Convention, the 
woman suffrage plank was so strong that 
I could suggest only an additional line. 

But the insertion of a plank in a plat- 
form is not always a means ‘of saving 


‘grace ;—not, at least, in the platform of 


a party which has anything to lose there- 
by. It might even operate disadvantag- 
eously in the election of a Legislature. 
The complexion of a platform does not 
always indicate the color of the adminis- 
tration to follow. The convention which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln refused to 
adopt Joshua R. Giddings’ “human free- 
dom” resolution, and yet even Joshua R. 
Giddings would not have foreshadowed in 





the platform the work that was done for 
buman freedom under that administration ! 
The platform adopted by the Republicans 
of Kansas in 1880 contained no Prohibi- 
tion plank, but the Legislature elected 
upon that platform submitted a prohibi- 
tory amendment; neither did the platform 
adopted by the Republicans in Kansas in 
1886 contain a municipal woman suffrage 
plank, nevertheless the Legislature of 
1887 enacted a law conferring municipal 
suffrage upon women. 

With these thoughts in my mind, I went 
to Topeka to attend the Convention of the 
Republicans—the dominant party in ‘this 
State. I discussed the “plank” idea with 
many members during the evening before 
the Convention and spent the next half- 
day in the same business. The Conven- 
tion opened, and I was much discouraged 
by the news that an incipient woman 
suffrage plank in the projected platform 
had come to an early death at the hands 
of our Governor and his lieutenants; but 
we had strong and sincere friends in the 
Convention, and noue the less sincere were 
those tried and true friends of the cause 
who felt that this was not the time for a 
radical expression in the platform. Chief 
among our good friends was that able 
statesman, Judge R. W. Blue, who cham- 
pioned the Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill 
in the Senate in 1887, and to whom the 
women of Kansas, and indeed, the women 
of all the States, are much indebted for 
its passage. This staunch friend of 
woman’s enfranchisement introduced me 
to the chairman of the platform com- 
mittee, Hon. James F. Legate, of Leaven- 
worth, mentioning that I was there to rep- 
resent the Kansas E. S. A., and that I 
wished to read our memorial before his 
committee. Chairman Legate replied 
most cordially: ‘You shall be heard. 
Come right along!’ and himself escorted 
me to the committee-room. 

The members of this committee were 
Hon. James F. Legate, W. R. Smith, 
Ex-Gov. George T. Anthony, Judge R. W. 
Blue, J. O. Campbell, J. A. McHenry, 
Hon. J. V. Admire, R. H. Moore, Lieut.- 
Gov. A. P. Riddle, Hon. ‘T. F. Garver, 
A. L. Vorhies, Judge R. W. Findley, 
M. Albaugh, and M. W. Sutton. 

These gentlemen gave me most courte- 
ous attention while [I read our memorial 
and made my argument; and if, in mis- 
taken zeal, I took up too much of their 
time and taxed their patience, they gave 
no sign. I asked them to report to the 
Convention one or the other of the two 
resolutions which I presented for their 
consideration. ‘The following resolution 
received the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee, and waa adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 


“We rejoice in the entrance of women upon 
wider fields of usefulness and believe that the 
honest demands of all classes of citizens for ad- 
ditional rights ought to receive respectful con- 
sideration.” 


The candidacy of Mrs. Agnes J. 
Carruthers, of Salina, for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was a remarkable 
feature of this Convention, and the inter- 
est it awakened was significant. There 
were five candidates for this office, but 
everything seemed to favor Mrs. Car- 
ruthers’ nomination ; the previous elections 
had made her geographical situation most 
favorable. ‘The first ballot gave her the 
largest vote. Scores of members came up 
and congratulated her, assuring her that 
there was no doubt that the next ballot 
would nominate her. At this moment 
Gov. John A. Martin and his allies were to 
be seen upon the floor of the Convention 
doing all in their power to convince the 
members that a woman is ineligible to the 
office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and that under the Constitu- 
tion she could not hold the office even if 
elected, and that her election would in- 
volve us in litigation, and (this to the 
friends of the woman suffrage movement) 
would materially and permanently injure 
the suftrage cause. At this juncture, the 
chairman peremptorily adjourned the Con- 
vention for one hour. Then we knew that 
the defeat of Mrs. Carruthers was certain, 
and sure enough, the next ballot elected 
Mr. Winans. The Constitutional question 
had been sprung suddenly upon the mem- 
bers, too late for its investigation, and few 
were prepared to meet the charge with 
knowledge of constitutional law on the 
question. Lawyers themselves, far from 
being masters of the situation, took the 
Governor’s word for the unconstitution- 
ality of electing a woman to this office, 
and stood round haranguing little groups 
of men who did not want to make a mis- 
take, but who were at that moment mak- 
ing the mistake of taking the word of men 
who did not know. 

Hon. T. F. Garver, of Salina, and other 
eminent lawyers of the State have care- 
fully examined this matter. The eligi- 
bility of women to County and State 
offices under the Constitution of Kansas 
has been looked into on the many oe- 
casions when women have been elected 
County Superintendents of Publie In- 
struction and Registrars of Deeds, and 
wowen have again and again been declared 








eligible to every office in the gift of 
County or State except two ;—one a seat in 
the Legislature; the other a county office. 

This constitutional question is an in- 
tensely interesting one to all Kansas 
women, and I hope that our E. 8S. A. 
women, especially, will industriously look 
it up, and be not backward in appearing 
in the local papers upon the watter, that it 
may obtain thorough ventilation. The 
argument against the eligibility of women 
to the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, all hinges on the con- 
struction put upon the pronoun “his” 
occurring in Sec. 14, of Art. I, of the Kan- 
sas Constitution. The opposition claim 
that this word here used indicates that 
only a male can hold this office. If this 
be true, why does not the use of the mas- 
culine pronoun elsewhere exclude women 
from the prison and the gallows? It is 
curious that the word which is used in a 
general sense, as applying to both males 
and females when women are to be pun- 
ished, must be construed as applying only 
to males when a woman is a candidate for 
office! Let each woman study the Conati- 
tution for herself and hold an opinion of 
her own on this question. 

Mrs. Carruthers is serving her fourth 
year as County Superintendent of Schools, 
and has shown herself to be an eminently 
able officer. She is well fitted to perform 
the duties of State Superintendent, being 
a woman of high education and excellent 
executive ability. It is especially painful 
to her friends to see her deprived of a fair 
chance of election by such a transparent 
trick. Laura M. JOHNS. 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


Boston, AuGustT 8, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘The WOMAN'S JOURNAL of June 30, com- 
menting on the fact that the National Dem- 
ocratic and Republican platforms are both 
silent on the question of suffrage for 
women, makes the comment that ‘‘Dis- 
honors are easy.” The same number of 
the JOURNAL, in alluding to the Chicago 
Republican Convention, says that the wo- 
man suffrage plank was lost by a tie vote 
in the committee on resolutions, and states 
also that, “if adopted by them [the com- 
mittee] and reported to the Convention, 
there is little doubt it would have passed.” 

‘The above statement with reference to a 
tie vote in the committee on a strong wo- 
man suffrage resolution is true, and there 
is no reason to doubt that that resolution, 
had it been adopted by the committee, 
would have been adopted by the Conven- 
tion, and have become a part and parcel of 
the Republican platform for this year of 
grace 1888. I was present at the Chicago 
Convention, and was assured by more than 
one of the committee on resolutions, that 
a majority of the committee believed in 
woman suffrage; a few of them doubted 
the wisdom of placing that resolution in 
the platform, but had there been time to 
discuss the question there was no doubt 
the resolution would have been adopted. 
‘These are facts with reference to a conven- 
tion, and the committee on resolutions of 
a convention, that represented fairly the 
Republican party of all the States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia. 

Now let us look at a few facts with ref- 
erence to the St. Louis Democratic Con- 
vention. I will assume that that conven- 
tion treated with respect the lady who ad- 
vocated the claims of woman on its plat- 
form at St. Louis. I was not present ut 
the Democratic Convention, and have no 
private information as to what was done 
in the committee on resolutions, but the 
Democratic party has a history and a 
record on the woman suffrage question 
and on numerous other questions, well 
known throughout the country. Drawing 
on the slight knowledge I possess with 
reference to the Democratic party, I will 
make a few statements and challenge any 
friend of the Democratic party to deny or 
gainsay their truth. Whether a resolution 
in favor of woman suffrage came before 
the committee on resolutions, I will ven- 
ture the opinion that if so, it was rejected 
unanimously by the committee, and that 
such a resolution would have fared no bet- 
ter in the convention. It is true there are 
Democrats who believe in the principle of 
woman suffrage, and sometimes vote in its 
favor in legislative bodies, but those very 
men would scout the idea of committing 
the Democratic party to even the mildest 
resolution in favor of the principle of 
woman suffrage. 

Now the question comes up,—Should we 
judge a party solely by its platform? Do 
we judge persons by their professions of 
religion or morality? Of course we judge 
individual persons by their daily lives. 
The precept “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” is as applicable to parties as to in- 
dividuals; this is simply common justice 
and common-sense. 

Let us go from the National Conven- 
tions to Congress, and from there to the 
State Legislatures. It is well known that 
nearly all the support and encouragement 
this cause has received in Congress, has 








ing more distinctly drawn, Democrats 
becoming alarmed at the prospect — 
men becoming voters. This alarm, I think, 
is destfved to increase, and the Democratic 
party to continue in the future Opposed, 
and to grow more 80, to extending the suf- 
frage to women. 

On the other hand, the Republican party 
is growing in exactly the opposite di- 
rection. More and more it is beginning 
to see that it needs all the moral forces 
and influences in the country, and is about 
ready to welcome woman to its fellowship, 
and to receive her help in eliminating and 
extirpating the pestilential saloons that 
fester in all our cities and most of our 
country towns, and in other ways to have 
her help and vote to elevate the tone of 
society, and establish a more perfect gov- 
ernment. 

In view of the foregoing facts and con- 
siderations, it seems to me that all the 
friends of woman suffrage, all the friends 
of good order and good government, all 
the friends of temperance and of “peace 
and good-will to men,” ought to favor the 
success of the Republican party at the 
coming election in November. 

I could multiply facts and go into de- 
tails, showing the contrast between the 
Republican and Democratic parties on the 
questions of temperance and woman sutf- 
frage, but the facts are well known to the 
friends of both causes. I will merely 
mention one State, Kansas; probably the 
strongest Republican State in the country; 
Kansas is also a woman suffrage State and 
a prohibition State. These are some of 
the issues which divide the Republican and 
Democratic parties in Kansas, and to this 
complexion and to these issues it must 
come at last between the Republican and 
Democratic parties in each and all of the 
States of the Union, and in the government 
of the United States. ‘The Democratic 
party has the unlimited confidence and 
support of the liquor interest in this 
country, and the Republican party, if it 
ever had that confidence to any extent, 
has lost it, never to be regained. So the 
widening breach on the woman question 
is destined to continue, and on all other 
moral questions. The Republican party 
will be forced to call and welcqmee woman 
to its councils and to the bailot box, while 
the Democratic party will be forced to 
fall back more and more on the rum pow- 
er and all reactionary influences, and de- 
pend on the **Solid South” and the ‘Liquid 
North” for its hope of success in the 
future. JOHN LL. WHITING. 

Boston, Mass. 





INDIANA WOMEN MOVING. 


A copy of the following excellent letter 
has been sent to each of the New Albany 
County delegates to the Indiana Republi- 
can State Convention : 


NEw ALBANY, INp., AuGuST 8, 1888. 
Dear Sir:—In behalf of the New Al- 
bany Equal Suftrage Society, of the Indi- 
ana W. 8. A., and of all women and 
woman suffragists in our State, we re 
spectfully request you to use your influ- 
ence and personal efforts towards scouring 
in the Republican State platform, a plan 
endorsing municipal suffrage for women. 
We ask you to do this, first, because it 
is in accordance with the principles of our 
government, State and national, that 
every citizen of the State and country 
should be represented in the making of the 
laws and in the choice of officials to carry 
them into execution. Women are citizens 
interested equally with men in all affairs 
of government, equally bound to obey the 
laws, and reo to like penalties for 
crimes and misdemeanors. Yet they are 
not represented in the government, for 
they have no voice in its elections or | 
lation. Neither are they represented, 
separately or collectively, by men, the 
voting class, because no individual oF 
class of individuals can represent another. 
And while the laws are supposed toon 
sider the interests of all the inhabitants 
a State or nation, such a consideration 
alone is not equivalent to a representation 
of the disfranchised. On the contrary, 
our laws, made by men, show an unjus 
discrimination nst women, thus ae 
ing that their desires and natural righ 
have been ignored. ied 
Women are, moreover, legally compe 
to contribute to the public revenue, a 
by lawa are carried out, governmen 
officials paid, and all State and natio 
expenses met, and it is manifestly 
that they should have a voice in the 
tribution of this revenue, or in dg 
mental nditures. It is as true t 
women ond ‘or mee that “taxati ion withou 
representation is tyranny. 
The government of a ‘Seate is of pecalise 
interest to women, because it has 0 
with affairs intimatel with 
security and p’ ty of the home, 
ugestionably acknowl | to be w' 
most natural t ‘is the 
work to make and to enforce laws 
cerning marriage and divorce, 
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thermore a matter of political expediency. 


The number of woman ts is rap- 

idly increasing. Women over our 
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The Republican party has always given 
more or less support to the cause of 
woman suffrage. This has been at no 
time a disadvantage to the party. Its 
record probably would fail to show the 
loss of one vote because of such support. 
On the contrary, when the party as a 
party, in 1872, gave its most ecided 
vores in favor of woman’s rights, it polled 
the lar vote it ever polled before or 
since. It did so because its women friends, 
many of them prominent and influential, 
worked heartily and persistently for its 


success. 

It is natural that women should be for 
the men who are for them, and that they 
should feel almost in duty bound to use 
their influence in support of the party 
which recognizes them. Will not you 
make an effort to have this recognition 
given them in your State platform? or, b 
refusing to admit woman’s claims, will 
you share in keeping from women with 
Republican sympathies the strongest 
weapon they — —~ in work for the 

espectfully, 
ede Pins. Annie ELorn, 
Miss Exiza Jounson, 
Mrs. Mary StTewaRt, 
Mrs. ANABEL MORRIS, 
Miss ANNA BANER, 
Miss M. E. CaRDWILL, 
Ex. Com. New Albany E. 8S. A. 


MRS. GOUGAR IN ILLINOIS. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., AUGUST 4, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The wonderful enthusiasm shown in the 
series of Prohibition camp-meetings which 
are now being held in Illinois in behalf of 
woman suffrage, is sufficient assurance 
that the third party made no mistake in 
putting the suffrage plank in its platform. 
I have recently spoken four times at the 
Decatur tent, on different phases of the 
temperance question. No address seemed 
to draw such unqualified approval as the 
one devoted to the discussion of the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill. At this ad- 
dress I had not less than seven thousand 
hearers. On last Sabbath evening, Dr. 
Villars, President of McKendree College, 
addressed an immense throng at the tent, 
and his earnest, strong demand for the en- 
franchisement of women brought out a 
round of applause. At nine o’clock on 
Monday morning, by the request of a 
number of leading citizens, tf gave an ad- 
dress on woman suffrage, and organized a 
club with thirty-three charter members, 
with the following officers : 


President—Rev. Sophia Gibbs. 
Vice-President—Mrs. M. L. Bradley. 
Secretary—Mrs. Kate Elliot. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jessie L. Davidson. 

Supt. of Literature—Mrs. S. Gastman. 

The president, Mrs. Gibbs, is pastor of 
the Universalist Church. She has held 
that position most acceptably for five 
years, a longer term than the pastorate 
has been held by any man. She is en- 
gaged for the sixth year. 

HELEN M. GOUGAR. 

Lafayette, Indiana. 
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MORE LEAGUES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., AUG. 6, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : - 

The Apponaug League was organized 
August 2. While there, I was the guest 
of a dear old lady, who, on hearing of my 
work, exclaimed, ‘‘Is it possible, I shall 
really belong to a ‘woman suftrage 
league?” She could not do enough to 
make a ‘‘suffragist” comfortable, and hav- 
ing been an active abolitionist, recalled 
many pleasant incidents connected with 
the time when she first knew Frederick 
Douglass, then a fugitive slave, and 
showed me his picture, which she values 
very highly. 

It was with regret that I parted with 
this lady and her venerable husband, who 
also joined the Apponaug League. I went 
to Hill’s Grove, another village in the same 
town. Here I formed a League, next day, 
of good friends, who will begin their work 
by the study of their town warrant. 
Later on they will unite with the Appo- 
naug League, inviting their superintendent 
of schools to give them a taik on ‘‘Schools 
and their Relation to Town Government.” 

LovUIsE TYLER. 

State Organizer, R. I. W. $. A. 

SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BYRON, N. Y. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The July meeting of the Byron W. S. A. 
Was held at the house of Mrs. J. Z. Berry, 
the president. Funds are being raised to 
Secure a speaker to organize the county. 

















A pleasant feature of the afternoon was 
the reading of a letter from the secretary, 
now summering in Massacbusetts. It ap- 
pears desirable that this county organize 
for better work. Should this be done, it 
will be the first county organized in the 
State for woman suffrage. Adjourned till 
September 29. M. R. Winter is corre- 
sponding secretary. 0. P. 
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MASS, WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. . 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS TO AUG. 1, 1888. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


We spent a Sunday at the Hotel del 
Monté, at Monterey, on the Pacific coast. 
This is one of the largest and most com- 
plete hotels in the world, situated in a 
wonderful grove of live-oak and pine trees. 
Around it is a garden of tropical plants 
laid out in elaborate patterns, and with- 
in a short walk the ocean beats against 
the rocks of the shore. It was cloudy and 
cold during our stay, and the fires that 
burned in the wide hearths were comfort- 
able. Here I met many women from all 
parts of the State, and was gratified in 
conversation with them to find much senti- 
ment in favor of enfranchisement. 

On Tuesday the real work of my sum- 
mer tour began. I went to San José 
where I was the guest of Mrs. Sarah L. 
Knox-Goodrich. This staunch veteran of 
our cause, who has held the banner stead- 
fastly for many years, has a delightful 
home where kindly hospitality is dis- 
pensed. In the evening I spoke in the 
Tabernacle to a good audience on ‘*The 
Temperance Ballot.” This was under the 
auspices of the Willard Society. Mrs. 
Laura J. Watkins presided. Rev. Mr. 
Haskell offered prayer. The next day 
there was a reception at Horticultural 
Hall to the visiting teachers. Mrs. Clara 
Foltz, the successful woman lawyer of 
San Diego, was there, and also my old 
friend Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, the lawyer 
of Washington, D. C. Both these ladies 
made brief addresses. Mrs. E. A. Smith, 
who is one of the active workers of the 
place, gave a dinner party on Thursday 
evening, and later there was an excellent 
meeting in the Tabernacle. Mrs. Knox- 
Goodrich presided. Miss Lina Hillman 
and Miss Lois Singletary sang. I gave my 
lecture, “Is ita Crime to be a Woman?” 
and Mrs. Foltz made some spirited re- 
marks. 

From San José I went on Friday to 
Modesto, where [ was entertained by Mrs. 
Sarah E. Harte. Miss Jane L. Whitmore, 
vice-president of the N. W. 58. A. for Cali- 
fornia, presided at a well-filled meeting in 
Rogers Hall. Rev. I. D. Wood made the 
opening prayer, and the choir from Ceres 
sang. The next day Mrs. Fannie Wood, 
the earnest advocate of temperance and 
suffrage, and Mrs. Whitmore drove me to 
Oakdale. The Union Church held a good 
audience in the evening. Mrs. Mary L. 
Sawyer, who entertained me, presided. 
We had some very good singing arranged 
by Mr. Sawyer. I remained in Oakdale 
over Sunday, and in the evening there was 
a union temperance meeting which was 
well attended. Mrs. Sawyer presided, 
Mrs. Whitmore, Mrs. Wood, and myself 
made addresses. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Lodi, Cal., July 31, 1888. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A drinking fountain has been given to 
Henniker, N. H., by Ednah Dean Proctor, 
who formerly lived there. 

Mrs. E. S. Burlingame announces that 
the W. C. T. U. of Rhode Island proposes 
to stand by the Prohibition Party. 

Hon. John D. Long declines a re-elec- 
tion to Congress. His withdrawal from 
public life will be a great public loss. 

The boys in the employ of the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association, Chi- 
cago, have placed a tank of ice-water for 
free drinking purposes in Arcade Court. 

Thirty years ago, on August 5, 1858, 
there flashed under the waves of the At- 
lantic, from Newfoundland to Ireland, the 
first unbroken current of electricity. 

Rev. Annie Shaw spoke in the First 
M. E. Church, Evanston, last Sunday even- 
ing, by request of the pastor. She will fill 
engagements in Illinois during the week. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Car- 
lisle, O., recently held an ice-cream festi- 
val. From the proceeds a donation and 
list of subscribers was forwarded to the 
Woman's Tribune. 

A national organization, under the namé 
of “The Personal Rights League,” has 
been chartered under the corporation 
laws of Illinois. It is designed as a popu- 
lar national movement against prohibi- 
tion. 








The New York Hzpress says that the 
credit of securing women as inspectors of 
factories, is due mostly to the Working- 
Women’s Society, which has found that 
such inspectors are as necessary as police 
matrons. 

A woman of Ashville, N. C., caught in 
part of an afternoon lately a string of big 
catfish, which she sold for $2.87, to an 
elaborately fitted up angler who desired to 
exhibit them as proof of his skill. 


Miss Ella C. Sabin (not Seban as our type 
said), now an instrwctor of rhetoric in the 
University of Oregon, has been offered the 
superintendency of the publie schools of 
Portland, and will probably accept the 
position. 

By the will of the late Mrs. William 
Richardson, of Manchester, N. H., the 
Andover Theological Seminary will get 
between $35,000 and $40.000. When will 
some wise woman bequeath $40,000 to the 
woman suffrage cause? 


Mre. H. B. Kells, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene in the State Industrial 
Institute and College at Columbus, Miss., 
has been dismissed from her position for 
criticising Gov. Lowry’s veto of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction Bill which 
was before the Mississippi Legislature 
last winter. 


At one of the colored schools in the South 
the girls learn housekeeping by being 
placed four at a time for a month in a 
cottage, where they live and have com- 
plete control, under the oversight of a 
matron. They keep strict account of their 
expenditures, practise economy, sweep, 
cook, wash, and iron. 


The descendants of John Spoftord will 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of his arri- 
val in America by a reunion at the Spof- 
ford homestead, Spoftord Hill, George- 
town, on the 29th and 30th of August. 
A. R. Spoftord, of Washington. D. C., will 
preside and Richard Spofford, of New- 
buryport will deliver an address. 


Miss Anna Gordon’s “White Ribbon 
Birthday Book” is having a wide circula- 
tion. It is a beauty in appearance as in 
contents, and gives the brightest sayings 
of two hundred bright women of all times 
and countries. ‘Che proceeds of all sales 
go to the publishing house of the W. C. 
T. U., 161 La Salle Street, Chieago. 


The President has signed the bill to pen- 
sion Dr. Hettie K. Painter twenty-five dol- 
lars per month for services rendered as 
army physician during the war. ‘This 
was a bill that the citizens of Nebraska 
felt much interest in, and they appreciate 
the efforts of Senator Manderson to secure 
its passage. 

Among the graduates at the recent clos- 
ing exercises at Dean Academy, Franklin, 
was Miss Clare Bodge, daughter of Rev. 
Geo. M. Bodge, pastor of the late Dr. 
Cudworth’s (Unitarian) Church in East 
Boston. Miss Clare graduated last year 
with merit from the Boston High School, 
and next autumn is to enter Boston Uni- 
versity. 

A new monthly periodical in Paris, 
France, La Revue Scientifique des Femmes, 
is edited by Madame C. Renooz, and chron- 
icles the part women take in scientific dis- 
covery and higher education. For the 
first issue Madame Renooz contributes an 
astronomical article, and M. Felix Remo 
writes on ‘‘Women the Reserve Force of 
the Future.” 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
a resolution was passed congratulating 
Miss Willard on her new positiun as pres- 
ident of the World’s W. C. T. U. Her 
portrait, with that of Mrs. Margaret 
Bright-Lucas, the retiring president, was 
suspended in front of the platform during 
the entire session. 

Women owe much to Courtlandt Palmer, 
of New York, who established the club 
known as the “Nineteenth Century,” the 
privileges of which were equally shared 
by men and women. This is one of the 
best prophecies of our time, even as the 
great increase in the popularity of clubs 
open only to men is a menace to the unity 
and happiness of home life. 

Thomas Stevens, a Bangor lawyer, had 
for a client a widow living in Etna, Me. 
She refused to pay him what he demanded, 
and he had her arrested and thrown into 
jail for debt, a thing that has not occurred 
there for years. He pays her board in the 
jail, and she says she will make him pay it 
for years before she will give in. She 
shows pluck if not discretion. 

Miss Nina Moore gave a second lecture 
in the Old South series, last Wednesday 
afternoon, on “Richard the Lion-Hearted 
and the Crusades.’ Her subject was ad- 
mirably treated and made exceedingly in- 
teresting. Though the Crusades did not 
attain their- object, they developed the 
sense of mutual dependence, and gave to 
the people a desire for liberty, which 
found expression in the Magna Charta. 

Prof. James G. Clarke who has con- 
tributed so much to the value of the meet- 
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ings of the American Woman Saffrage As- 
sociation by his sheet songs, is now en- 
gaged in California. A St. Helena paper, 
after words of high praise, says, ‘‘His voice 
is like the rippling rill, soothing and pleas- 
ant; his songs beautiful, awakening the 
memories of long ago with a vividness be- 
yond conception.” 


At Ocean Park, Saco, Me., August 6 and 
7, & woman’s convention was held. There 
were services of praise and prayer, a ju- 
bilee rehearsal, a business meeting, and 
addresses by Dr. Alice Avery of Portland, 
Mrs. J, L. Phillips, a returned missionary, 
Mrs. A. L. Demeritt of Dover, N. H., 
Mrs. E. 8. Burlingame of Providence, 
R. I., and Mrs, Mary A Livermore. 


Our office has been cheered during the 
past few days by calls from Mrs. A. R. 
Hornbrooke, Miss White and Miss Slosson, 
of Evansville, Ind., Rev. Miss Safford and 
Miss Gordon, of Sioux City, Ia., Miss Gil- 
bert, of Effingham, Ill., Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, of Des Moines, Ia., Mrs. Ellea T. 
Brockway, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, of Skowhegan, Me. We 
are glad to learn that Miss Haynes has 
bought a house in Waltham, Mass., which 
she is fitting up for a permanent home and 
hopes to occupy next year. 


Dr. Vincent finds it convenient to enlist 
the co-operation of women. Among the 
Chautauqua attractions during the two 
weeks ending Aug. 13, have been a soirée 
at ‘“Teachers’ Retreat,” lectures by that 
eminent suffragist George W. Bain, of 
Ky., lectures on English literature by Mrs. 
Abba Gould Woolson, addresses by Mrs. 
Mary. 7. Lathrop and Miss Grace Kil- 
breth, and impersonations by Miss Helen 
Potter. But it will never do for women to 
vote! ' 

Sarah Winnemuca Hopkins is boarding 
at 298 Lamartine Street, with Miss E. P. 
Peabody, and will remain there until Sep- 
tember. In 1883, the late Rowland G. 
Hazard advanced $300, half the cost for 
publishing her book, “Life Among the 
Piutes.” His last act was to send to Miss 
Peabody, unsolicited, a sum sufficient to 
pay Sarah’s expenses from Nevada to 
Boston and her board for three months. 
He did so because he heard from his son, 
who had been travelling in the West, how 
much she was broken in health by the mis- 
fortunes of the last year, a long-continued 
drought having deprived her Indian rela- 
tives of the means of irrigation. 


The Minneapolis Industrial Exposition, 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 29, will have a Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work. This feature of 
industrial and artistic progress is receiv- 
ing much attention, and woman is achiev- 
ing high results in literature, art and sci- 
ence. Specimens of handwork for use 
or ornament, models, samples of inven- 
tions, working drawings for fabrics, wall- 
architectural plans, anything, in fact, by 
papers, oil-cloths, carpets, furniture, 
which women can add to their incomes or 
to establish successful business. A de- 
partment will contain samples of women’s 
literary work, magazines and newspapers. 
Also a picture department. 


Mrs. Catherine Kinney, of Paterson, 
N. J., objected to the planting of an elec- 
tric-light pole in front of her house, 
although the city had ordered it placed 
there. As fast as a hole was dug she 
filled it up. On Monday night the men in 
the employ of the electric-light company 
gota pole up and soon the light was 
streaming into Mrs. Kinney’s bed-room. 
Mrs. Kinney awoke and at once chopped 
down.the pole, and pole, light and wire 
fell on the sidewalk. The company has 
taken no further action in the matter. 
When women can have an equal voice with 
men in town and city business there can 
be no excuse for such action as that of 
Mrs. Kinney. 


John Plaintalk, in the Newaygo, Mich., 
Tribune, makes some clear-cut replies to 


an opponent of woman suffrage. He says: 
“There is no more sentiment about it 
than there is to your mother’s wash-tub. 
It is right straight up and down business. 
It is a question of right—not sentiment. 
The franchise can never be logically held 
as a question of sex.. That there shall be 
no taxation without representation is a 
cardinal doctrine of a true republic. To 
set this aside on the ground that the tax- 
payer is a woman is an insult to your 
mother, your sister, and the common- 
sense of your country. It is worse, for it 
is a remnant of slavery. It declares that 
women may work and pay, but shall not 
exercise the natural rights which belong 
to work and pay. . . . Don’t talk either 
about ‘giving them the ballot’ as though 
it were your right or mine to give or with- 
hold. If it is theirs by right, i is theirs 
by right. Thatis all thereisaboutit. We 
do not give it to them. We cease with- 
holding what is theirs as it is ours.” 


‘*If I did not believe ia women voting, I 
would never listen to their advice; and I 
give it as a life’s experience that the only 
serious mistakes I have made have been 
when I did not take the advice of one of 
the sweetest women that ever lived. An 
individual whose advice on political ques- 
tions is good, should at least haye the 
privilege of putting it into practice.”— 


.Geo. R. Scott. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stren and wholesomeness. More economi 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phospbate powders. Sold oni 
incans. RoyaL Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies visiting the city should examine the Trav- 
elling, Riding and driving Gloves at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street, 
At ““THE RED GLOVE.” 














Summer Resorts, 


JERUSALEM ROAD, COHASSET, MASS. 


KONOHASSET HOUSE. 


Now open. Reached by the O.C. R. R. and Hingham 
& Hull steamboat. Coaches connect with boat and 
trains. K. A. KNOWLTON, P. O. Box 7, Nantasket. 


MOUSAM HOUSE, 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 


Delightfully situated in this beautiful village. Three 
miles from the ocean. Fine trout fishing. First class 
livery stable connected. Terms, $6 to $10 a week. 

C, E. SAWYER, Prop. 


LURAY INN, 


Luray, Page Co., Va. 
AT THE FAMOUS CAVERNS. 


Through Buffet Cars from New York. Superb 
scenery, music, and cuisine of peculiar excellence. 


G. K. MULLIN, Proprietor. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


The Leading Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut, corner Ninth Street, 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


MOULTON HOUSE 
LAKE WINNIPISOGEE, 


Centre Harbor, N. H. 
Special rates for June and September. 
8. F. EMERY, Proprietor. 























BANGOR HOUSE, 


BANGOR, MAINE. 


First-class in every particular. Carriages at all 
depots and steamboat landings. 


F.0O. BEAL, Prop’r. M.J. Roacn, Manager. 


MOOSILAUKE HOUSE, 


WARREN, N. H. 


Beautiful scenery, fine walks and drives, almost 
200 feet of piazza, good trout-fishing in all directions, 
good rooms and good table. Livery connected with 
stable. Conveyance to Summit Mt. Moosilauke at 
r ble rates. 8 board from $6.00 to $10. 

SAMUEL HEAD, 2d, Proprietor. 














THE AQUIDNECK, 
Newport, R. I. 
This favorite Hotel is now open. 


Graded prices, according to location of room and 
time occupied. Interesting description of Newport 
mailed free on application. 





L. F. ATTLETON. 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Plymouth Beach, Mass. 


One of the most beautiful spots on the whole New 
England coast. ‘Now open. Weekly rates $15.00 
and upwards. 

R. H. & W. C. MORRIS, Proprietors. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 
(Near Nantasket Pier,) Nantasket Beach. 
ch, has been thoroughly renovated, oy 
serie ae ance em fee oa 
<< on O. ch R. trom Boston and way 
E. J. BRADLEY, Proprietor. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 


BY a1 m Bacar. 
—_ 
1 saw a robin, in the spring, 


The budding maple’s amber glow, 
The swaying willow’s tender gleam, 
Were dancing on the grass below, 
And in the stream. 


And through the softly fragrant air 
The radiant blueness of the sky 
Smiled glad, and fleecy cloudiets fair, 
Low, floated by. 


But robin, simging as she flew, 
Had happy thought for none of these, 
She saw not radiant sky of blue, 
Nor budding trees. ; 
She wrought for summer’s beauty fair, 
And dreamed a dream of happy rest, 
When little ones her love should share, 
Within the nest. 


When loving mate, the livelong day, 
Should sing, and trill the downy brood 
His sweetest notes, and only stray, 
To bring them food. 


She dreamed of whispering leaves, to screen 
Her pretty nestlings’ sly retreat ; 
Of bug, and worm, and garden green, 
And fruitage sweet. 


So when her mate-bird loitering, swung 
A moment on some dancing spray, 
Or o’er the shining waters hung, 
Or flew away 


To watch the slowly creeping green, 

On mossy bank, where violets hid, 

She gravely called, with sober mien, 
Or sharply chid. 


Again, in summer’s drouth and heat, 
I heard the robin’s clamorous brood 
Call loudly from their near retreat, 
For daily food, 


And saw the mother toil alone, 
From early morn till evening late, 
On drooping wing, with plaintive moan 
For her dead mate. 


And one day, when a storm swept by, 
And trembling tree-tops swayed and tossed, 
I heard a robin’s piercing cry, 
For nestlings lost. 


And when, at last, by pity drawn 
To aid the mother, sore distressed: 
I only found, prone on the lawn, 
The empty nest. 


a 
A STRIKE. 


Once upon an evening dreary, 
As I pondered, sad and weary, 
O’er the basket with the mending from the wash 
the day before; 
As I thought of countless stitches 
To be placed in little breeches, 
Rose my heart rebellious in me, as it oft had done 
before, 
At the fate that did condemn me, when my daily 
task was o’er, 
To that basket evermore. 





John, with not a sign or motion, 

Sat and read the Yankee Notion, 

With no thought of the commotion 
Which within me rankled sore. 

“He,” thought I, ‘“‘when day is ended, 

Has no stockings to be mended, 

Has no babies to be tended, 

He can sit and read and snore: 
He can sit and read and rest him: 
Must I work thus evermore?” 
And my heart rebellious answered, 
“Nevermore; no, nevermore.” 


For though I am but a woman, 
Every nerve within is human, 
Aching, throbbing, overworked, 
Mind and body sick and sore, 
I will strike. When day is ended, 
Though the stockings are not mended, 
Though my course can’t be defended, 
Safe behind the closet door 
Goes the basket with the mending, and I’ll haunted 


be no more. 

In the daylight shall be crowded all the work that I 
will do; 

When the evening lamps are lighted, I will read the 
papers, too. — Selected. 


++ 
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HANNAH ELLEN’S DETERMINATION. 
BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


The highway that comes down from 
Masardis and proceeds with a leisurely 
monotony through the greater part of 
Searboro’, near the eastern boundary of 
the town, rises in sudden aspiration and 
climbs Egg Hill. But, finding at the top 
only a New England pasture, in which 
red cows and cosset sheep browse diligent- 
ly among the granite boulders and patches 
of low-growing blueberry bushes, it seems 
to lose its ambition, drops abjectly down 
the other side of the hill into Edgecomb, 
and creeps off disconsolately into a thick 
pine wood, whence it presently emerges 
to slink away toward the sea, as if bent on 
drowning itself in remorse for its un- 
wonted freak. 

Egg Pond lies on the Edgecomb side of 
Egg Hill, at a little distance frum the 
crestfallen highway. It is a miserable 
little pond, inhabited by mud-turtles and 
suckers; yellow cow-lilies float on its 
dusky face, and bulrushes grow in the 
low places along its shores. There is 
nothing inviting about its waters, but 
one warm afternoon in May Capt. Phin- 
ney found his son Tommy, with Scott 
Barker and Johnny Pratt, disputing with 
the turtles and lily-pads for possession of 
the few square feet of water the pond con- 
tained. 

The captain ordered Tommy out in a 
voice that resembied the roar of a breaker. 

“What was you a-doin’ in that nasty 





water?” he demanded, while Tommy has- 
tily dressed. 

“Swimmin’,” Tommy answered, meekly. 

“A-swimmin’,” echoed the captain, 
shouting a8 if he was giving orders in a 
nor’-easter off Seguin. ‘Ill set you 
a-swimmin’ round that birch-tree down In 
the holler,” he added. “Now’f all them 
buttons’s buttoned, you hiper for home.” 

Tommy “hipered.” His stout father 
walked on in a sort of rolling motion after 
him, bat Tommy made good time over the 
sand and ledges, and hoped to get through 
the hollow before his futher overtook 
him, trusting in that case that the captain 
would forget his threat; but he had hard- 
ly passed into the birch-trees’ shadow 
when his father's voice behind him ordered 
ahalt. Tommy stopped and the captain 
came up. 

The old birch waved its green leaves in 
the sweet spring air, and rustied an ener- 
getic protest against the cutting of its 
limbs for the punishment of unhappy 
boys; a red and white cow in the pasture 
came up to the stone wall, and, stretching 
her head over the top, lifted up her voice 
and mooed sorrowfully in advance of 
Tommy’s expected lamentations, but Capt. 
Phinney was bent on what he believed 
to be duty, and he heeded neither tree nor 
cow. 

He deliberately cut the most promising- 
looking switch on the tree, and trimmed it 
to the nicest degree of smoothness, while 
Tommy alternated from one foot to the 
other, little chills running up and down 
his back, and a queer feeling coming into 
his m8 as he watched the rod in his fa- 
ther’s hands. 

Presently the captain, unable to find 
further excuse for lingering, said they 
would go along, and they went on the mel- 
ancholy Edgecomb road toward the ocean. 
The spotted cow ran along inside the pas- 
ture wall, calling after them, and the 
birch-tree scolded and sighed to itself, but 
Tommy kept steadily on, and his father 
rolled after him, with the lithe end of the 
switch in his hand trailing on the ground, 
leaving a faint line in the dust behind him 
as he walked. 

When a trouble is got home, it is half 
cured, and every minute gained in battle 
puts the evil hour of defeat, if defeat must 
come, so much further off. Tommy 
couldn't have expressed his feelings in 
words, but he realized all this when he 


threw himself on the lounge in his moth- 


er’s sitting-room, and drew the first long 
breath he had taken since he saw his 
father on the shore of Egg Pond. 

Capt. Phinney dropped into his big 
flag-bottomed rocking-chair, and wiped 
his sweaty face with his red handkerchief. 
He still clung to his switch. He pointed 
at Tommy with it, as he said to his wife: 

‘*Where’d you s’pose I found that boy, 
Lis*buth?” 

Tommy's mother was a little woman, 
with blue, near-sighted eyes. She looked 
carefully at Tommy, but, as there was 
nothing unusual in his appearance, she 
finished measuring off the needleful of 
blue yarn with which she was darning the 
captain’s stockings, and made no reply. 

In fact, the captain didn’t wait for an 
answer, but continued: 

‘‘Over here in a nasty little pond o’ fresh 
water, a-swipin’ ‘n’ splutterin’ round like 
a dirty, web-footed duck or a misr’ble lit- 
tle mushrat. He was a-swimmin’!” said 
the captain, with all the contempt of an 
old sailor for fresh water; ‘‘a-swimmin’ 
in that dirty hole! Jes’ le’ me ketch ’im 
in there again, ’n’ Ill swim ’im!” 

The captain’s voice had fallen, as his 
wrath rose, in approaching the utterance 
of this awful threat, and the last words 
were uttered in a tone that resembled dis- 
tant thunder. He glared at ‘Tommy ina 
way to make a tolerably stout-hearted 
boy quake, as he rose from his chair and 
laid his rod carefully on the mantel, that 
Martha Ann had ornamented with a cro- 
cheted border of fish twine. ‘Then he 
turned back to his chair, and said, mildly, 
as he settled his two hundred pounds for 
a comfortable rest: 

“T wisht you’d fetch me a dish of but- 
termilk, Han’Rellen.” 

Tommy skipped nimbly out into the 
kitchen behind Hannah Ellen, and related 
his adventures to Elvira, who was at the 
sink mixing clam pancakes for supper. 

“T aint goin’ t’ git no lickin’ aft’ all!” 
he exclaimed, slyly picking a fat clam out 
of Elvira’s bowl and slipping it into his 
mouth. 

‘Who s’posed you would?” returned 
Elvira, dropping her first spoonful of bat- 
ter into the kettle of hot fat. ‘‘Father’s 
been putting up sticks round'the house 


‘ever since I can remembe:. He never 


thinks of °em again, and he’s too tender- 
hearted to strike a fly anyway. That 
stick’ll just lay round like the rest of ’em, 
till it dries up, ’n’ somebody gets tired o’ 
dusting round It n’ up n’ throws it int’ the 
fire. But you musn’t go into fresh water, 
Tommy,” Elvira added, more seriously. 
“It makes folks sick ’n’ lame, ’n’ that’s 
worse ’n whippin’s.” 





Elvira dipped out askimmer full of pan- 
cakes, and Tommy said he guessed he'd 
“go huut up the aigs.” 

As he went out of the kitchen, with a 
hot pancake in each hand, gauging his 
bites from either with delicate impartiali- 
ty, Hannah Ellen came slowly up the cel- 
lar stairs, carrying the big pewter beer- 
mug her father brought down from Swa- 
tow before she could remember. The 
bottom of the mug was made of glass, to 
enable the drinker to look up through the 
beer for a possible fly hidden from sight 
by the foam on top. Qhe mug in Hannah 
Elien’s hands was filled with fresh. butter- 
milk, the snowy surface flecked here and 
there by tiny golden bits of butter. She 
put it on the table, and stopped by the 
stove to exclaim at the lightness and the 
beautiful brown of Elvira's cakes. 

“It’s queer, isn’t it,” said Elvira, tarn- 
ing a cake deftly, ‘‘what makes father so 
set against swimming? I wonder why 
*tis?” 

“I mean to ask him,” said Hannah 
Ellen, suddenly, taking up her mug to go 
on. 

“Oh, I wouldn't,” said Elvira, easily, 
‘it makes him so kind o’ mad. P’r’aps 
he’ll be all the more provoked at Tommy. 
But what does Han’ Rellen care for any- 
body’s mad?” she laughed to herself, as 
the door closed behind her sister. ‘*Not 
one grain, when she gets up her determi- 
nation,” and Elvira gave undivided atten- 
tion to the pancakes, satisfled that Hannah 
Ellen would manage her business without 
help. 

Hannah Ellen gave her father his but- 
termilk, and sat down again to the crazy 
patchwork she had dropped to go down 
cellar. Her mother had left the room, 
and she went straight to the charge. 

‘Why don't you want Tommy to learn 
to swim. father?” she asked, composedly. 

The captain stared at her over the rim 
of his mug. Was his own child to beard 
him in his very buttermilk? 

***Cause [ don’t want him to,” he an- 
swered. ‘I won’t have him a-spuddin’ 
round in them nasty fresh-water nud-pud- 
dies. Mud turkles ’n’ blood-suckers’ll be 
a-stickin’ to his legs, ’n’ he'll be a-gittin’ 
cramps ’n’ sores all over him. [ won't 
have it!’ and the captain drained his glass 
with a smack, as if he had disposed of all 
the fresh water on the continent. 

‘But mother’s afraid to have him go to 
the bay,” Hannah Ellen continued. 

“There haint no call for him to go to no 
bay, nor nothin’,” said her father, multi- 
plying negatives with prodigal reckless- 
ness. ‘There aint no need o’ gittin in 
water er tall. Half the men in town can’t 
swim.” 

‘*But haven’t you known men drowned 
who might have been saved if they had 
known how to swim?” 

**Ye don’t know nothin’ bout it, nothin’ 
er tall what ye’re talkin’ ’bout. Here's your 
old father can’t swim a stroke, nor never 
could, ’n’ he haint never been drownded, 
has he? Men that thinks they can swim gits 
scared or has cramps or somethin’, ’n’ gits 
drowned jest as quick as them that never 
tried it, ’n’ the’s more gits drownded 
a-learnin’ to swim than ever saves their- 
selves by their swimmin’, *lowin’ they 
really live to learn how. So don’t ye say 
no more about it ; I haint a-goin’ to hear it.” 

The captain’s face was warningly red, 
but Hannah Ellen had not reached her 
point. She laid a bit of blue silk against 
a piece of cardinal velvet, and apparently 
studied the effect for a minute, then she 








gathered up all her courage, and fired her | 


last shot. 

““Can’t we go to the bay, if mother's 
willing, after Cousin Joe comes home, 
and have him teach us to swim?” 

“*T don’t care nothin’ *bout what ye do 
when Joe comes,” cried the captain, exas- 
perated beyond all endurance, ‘but if I 
ketch one o’ ye foolin’ round that nasty 
fresh water, I'll use up that birch-tree on 
ye! Now don’t ye say another word. 
Your determination’ll be the death o’ you 
yit, Han’ Rellen; I never see such a young 
one. I dunno who ye takeit from.” The 
captain was fairly gasping in his excite- 
ment, when Elvira saved further trouble 
by opening the kitchen door, and saying 
that supper was ready. 

Everybody enjoyed the supper when 
Elvira got it. The cream biscuits were un- 
commonly good that night, and by the 
time the captain passed his cup for the 
fourth time for the tea which he smilingly 
declared ‘‘wa’n’t no tea-kittle drink,’ he 
had forgotten the permission Hannah El- 
len had extorted from him. 

He sailed up the Kennebec on the L. T. 
Phinney the next day for a load of ice, and 
then away to Savannah. 

It was August when he came back. 
August by the almanac hanging under 
the clock shelf in the kitchen, and August 
by the high-top sweetings and sops-o’- 
wines on the apple-trees behind the house. 
The garden between the little white cot- 
tage and the sapphire sea was gay with 
nodding scarlet poppies and stiff but gor- 
geous dahlias, and the plumes of th- 








prince’s feathers danced above the cap- 
tain’s head when he walked up the path 
that Martha Ann and Tommy had freshly 
bordered with white clam-shells in honor of 
his return. Everything about the place was 
in order, coastwise freights had not been 
so good for years, and the captain was in 
such high spirits that he proposed a picnic 
down on Arrow Head. 

It was only a neighborhood party, made 
up mostly of Phinneys and Pratts. Some 
of them brought a friend or two or a sum- 
mer boarder, and the minister’s family 
was invited, for Capt. Phinney would 
have felt himself a sinner if he had ip- 
dulged in any merry-making unsanetioned 
by the light of his minister’s countenance. 

The gallantry of young Ned Dolliver to 
the summer boarder who had come with 
Mrs. Reuben Phinney, stirred a respon- 
sive chord in Capt. Phinney’s breast, 
and, after the picnic dinner was cleared 
away, he insisted upon taking his wife 
out round the Head ina boat. The only 
boat at the Head that day was a little old 
dory that Sam Clark kept there to go out 
to his lobster-pots In. Mrs. Phinney dis- 
liked any sort of a row-boat, but she de- 
tested adory; still she always “liked to 
humor the captain,” as she told Mrs. 
Azuba Pratt, and they set out, the captain 
handling his oars lazily and allowing the 
boat to drift with the current round the 
Head. 

The men left on the shore sat about on 
stones, smoking and whittling, and talk- 
ing over ‘“‘vyges t’ the Banks,” and the 
women discussed neighborhood affairs. 

Ned Dolliver, with the summer boarder 
and one or two other young people, 
started on an expedition to Crystal Cave; 
Elvira sat down to learn a new edging 
from Louise Dooley, and Hannah Ellen and 
Augusta Pratt went down to the beach at 
the end of the Head, and seating them- 
selves on the sand, with their backs against 
a big boulder, well-warmed by the sun that 
had shone upon it for hours, discussed the 
respective advantages of the Normal 
Schools of Farmington and Gorham. 

They noticed the dory dancing out on 
the water as they seated themselves. 

‘*He’s heading her toward the Hen,” 
said Augusta. 

The Hen was a barren little island off 
the shore; the Chickens, as the islets were 
called that clustered about it, were mere 
rocks, some of them entirely covered at 
high water. 

‘I wonder what they’re going there for?” 
Augusta continued, after watching the 
boat silently for a minute. 

‘*T guess they're after Irish moss,”’ said 
Hannah Ellen. ‘‘Mother’s been wanting 
some for blanc-mange, and I saw she took 
a pail along when she went down t’ the 
boat.” 

The talk drifted away to the chances 
about Gorham to teach, and the railroad 
fare to Farmington. The sun shone brill- 
iantly on the sea and dazzled Hannah 
Ellen’s eyes, as she mechanically watched 
the boat nearing the Hen. She saw her 
father step out on the ledge, hunt about a 
few minutes, and then turn to the boat 
again. 

She followed all his movements, half 
unconsciously, while she listened to the 
story Augusta was telling of two girls 
who had gone to Farmington, boarded 
themselves, earned money enough by 
teaching during their course to support 
themselves, graduated free from debt, and 
gone to Colorado to teach, at handsome 
salaries. 

‘One of them”—said Augusta, when 
Hannah Ellen sprang to her feet with a 
sharp cry. In going back to the boat, the 
captain had stepped on a pebble worn to 
ivory smoothness by the action of the 
sea; it rolled under his foot, and losing 
his balance, he fell heavily across the 
boat, over on the side that already bore 
Mrs. Phinney’s weight. The dory tipped 
under the load thrown so suddenly upon 
it, and Hannah Ellen saw her father slide 
over into the sea, carrying her mother 
with him. 

There was horror on the shore. There 
was no boat nearer than Ben Seavey’s, a 
mile away, over a rough huckleberry pas- 
ture, and not a man on the shore could 
swim. 

The women looked helplessly at the pale 
faces. Four of the men started on the 
run for Seavey’s, but, almost before they 
had moved, Hannah Ellen had slipped her 
low shoes from her feet, torn off her polo- 
naise, and thrown herself into the water, 
calling to her’sisters and Tommy to follow. 
Elvira and Tommy were by her side almost 
instantly; Martha Ann’s button boots de- 
tained her a minute longer, but she was 
the quickest swimmer of the four, and had 
overtaken the rest before the men running 
toward Seavey’s had cleared their first 
patch of huckleberry bushes. 

A cry broke from one of the women as 
Hannah Ellen sprang into the water. 

‘It’s crazed her!” cried another, amid a 
tempest of sobs. 

“For Heaven’s sake, be stil)!” said an 
old sailor with gold rings in his ears. ‘See 





Serene 
them children swim,” he added, in a jow 
voice, half to himself, and half to the 
people about him. “They put us all to 
shame.” 

“Tet us pray,” said the minister, ang 
standing there in his place on the 
he sent up a fervent prayer to heaven for 
aid, and through his words Tommy’s clegr 
young voice rang, “Hold on, mother, we'r? 
a-comin’ !” 

Subdued amens followed the minister's 
petition, but not an eye wandered from 
the blue, sparkling bay, the swaying, toss. 
ing boat on the treacherous water, and 
the human figures in its hold. 

Mrs. Phinney had gripped the side of 
the boat convulsively, as she saw her hus- 
band stumble toward her, and as the cap. 
tain felt himself falling, he had involun. 
tarily thrown out his hands to save him. 
self, and catching at the boat’s side, clung 
to it with all his strength. The dory 
righted itself as quickly as its occupants 
struck the water, and it was now tossing 
up and down on the waves, or drifting 
idly about with the tide, like a living thing 
delighting in its power to tantalize the 
poor creatures clinging to it as their only 
hold on life. 

‘*Han’ Rellen never’ll git ’em inter th’ 
boat without upsettin’ it,” a woman whim- 
pered, but a neighbor by her side hushed 
her. Faith in Hannah Ellen was growing 
strong on shore. She deserved it. She 
didn’t attempt to get anybody into the 
boat; she spoke to her father and mother, 
and finding that they were not exhausted, 
she directed her forces to lay hold of the 
boat, which had drifted some little dis- 
tance from the island, and to push it gent- 
ly back. 

In fifteen minutes from the time Capt. 
Phinney and his wife struck the water, 
they had solid rock beneath their feet 
again. Directly after, the men put out 
from Seavey’s in a wherry, but the party 
on the Hen could not wait for their com- 
ing. The captain insisted on rowing back 
to the Head, and before the second boat 
came round, the Phinneys had been re- 
ceived with tears of joy and hearty hand- 
shakings by the picnic party. Everybody 
cried and talked at once. 

The sense of his peril and the wonder of 
his rescue grew upon the captain with each 
hand-shaking, until he could bear no more. 

“Great Huldy!” said he, dropping Un- 
cle Lote Pratt’s hand, ‘where we'd a-been, 
Lis’buth, ’f hadn’t been for them blessed 
young ones?” 

And, taking his wife in his arms, the 
captain dropped on a friendly rock that 
raised itself conveniently near, and cried 
like a baby. 

**Bless the Lord, brother!” exclaimed 
the minister, wiping his own eyes. 

The old sailor with gold rings in his 
ears walked up to Hannah Ellen and 
kissed her. 

“I’ve followed the sea for over fifty 
year, ’n’ I’ye sailed in eenamost all the 
waters on the airth, ’n’ I’ve seen some 
strange sights, but I never was so ’shamed 
afore Heaven ’s I was to-day,” he explained 
to the party still standing about, laughing 
and crying by turns. 

All at once, Mrs. Lemuel Pratt remem- 
bered that the wet people might take cold, 
and the whole company wound off through 
the pastures together. Half-a-dozen of 
the women went home with the Phinneys, 
and saw them safely in bed, well-dosed 
with liberal quantities of ginger and cay- 
enne tea; but none of the family were the 
worse the next day for their bath. 

The captain choked in his prayer the 
next morning, in giving thanks that their 
lives had been spared, but he went off in 
his dory directly after breakfast, without 
further reference tothe adventure. He 
came back late in the afternoon, but gave 
no hint as to where he had been until supper 
was over. Then he produced from the in- 
side pocket of his coat, a package, which, 
being opened, proved to contain four bank- 
books with the children’s names on them, 
and fifty dollars in each book credited to 
the owner. 

He endured the hugs and kisses that 
were showered upon him with great cheer- 
fulness, but when he could free himself, 
he said, “There, there, set down ‘n’ les’s 
hear how ye all learned to swim.” 

Tommy modestly looked at the girl’; 
Elvira and Martha Ann looked at Hannab 
Ellen. Hannah Ellen blushed and heti- 
tated a little, and then spoke out frankly: 

“Why, father, it just set us out—your 
making such a fuss over Tommy, the last 
time you were at home,” she said, ‘‘s? 
when Cousin Joe was here, we all learned. 
and we swim mostevery day. Aren’t you 
glad, father?” she added, slyly. 

“Come, now, don’t ye git sarcy,” replied 
the captain, his face as resplendent with 
pride as the full moon when she looks 
over her well-filled harvest fields. The 
children trooped away at their mother’? 
command to ‘put them books right inter 
your father’s seckerterry in the settin’- 
room,” and the captain, his delight gro 
ing with every word he uttered, continued 
to his no less happy wife: 


“Ev'ry body’s 
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“Ev'ry body's askin’ me about it over t’ 

to-day. All them big folks t’ 

the hotel ’s got holt of it, ’n’ Dan Seabury, 

hesays it’ll be in the Boston papers. They 

say the’ haint nothin’ like it. Girls, too, 
a-swimmin’ that way:” 

The captain mused amom entin awe at 
the mental contemplation of such pow- 
ers, and then he “bethought himself that 
authority must be maintained, ‘Chil- 
dren!” 

“What, sir?’ chorused the girls from 
the sitting-room. 

“Don’t ye never go inter no fresh water, 
remember that!’ and serene in the con- 
sciousness Of duty done, the captain put 
on his hat and rolled away to the shore, 
tor the tide was out, and seeing Winfield 
Seott Pratt on the flats digging clams, he 
realized that there was a chance to go over 
the story again. 

“Haint that girl got determination, 
though!” the captain ejaculated, appar- 
ently toa blackberry bush that thrust out 
an aggressive branch and caught at his 
coat as he went through the pasture. He 
chewed the pine sliver in his mouth a lit- 
tle quicker as he freed himself and rolled 
on. “Great Huldy,” he exclaimed again, 
“jest to think that them blessed young 
ones is mine!”— Youth's Companion. 


+ 


LOVERS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


“I've grown sick of this balderdash 
about married lovers and all that,” said 
the professor as he laid a journal of his 
wife’s upon the heaped work-basket after 
he had glanced at one of the columns, 
headed “Married Lovers.” “I do wish 
these women could take something for 
granted and not be requiring signs all the 
time!” 

“What women, Arthur,” asked his wife, 
who was trying to put the room in order 
for the day. 

“Why, these women who set up stand- 
ards for others of their sex and make con- 
tented wives restless, and help them to see 
meanings in every trifle that comes up.” 

‘‘Why, what have you noticed about the 
doings or the sayings of these women 
now, husband ?”’ 

“There’s an article entitled ‘Lovers after 
Marriage,’ that seems to me senseless 
enough, though I confess I didn’t read 
very far into it to find out all that was 
said upon the subject; but it compared 
the attentions of the lover with his deport- 
ment £0 his wife after marriage, as if, as I 
said, wife could not take it for granted 
that her husband loved her without the 
little airy nothings that go for a great 
deal in courtship, but which are not much 
weighed against the strong, steady, sure- 
enough protective manner that any loyal 
husband has, after the consciousness of 
possession has grown upon him.” 

“But, Arthur, don’t you think that it is 
the loss of the protective manner that 
gives these writers the opportunity to 
criticise some husbands; I might say the 
majority, perhaps?’ 

The professor gave a sharp glance at 
the little woman whose face was half- 
averted; a slight tremor in her voice 
seemed to suggest something not exactly 
pleasant; he would have liked to get a 
full view of her eyes; he felt that they 
would have explained all to him, but it 
was time for him to be in his class-room, 
and after all there could be nothing in 
their expression that he should need to 
fear seeing or that could have a relative 
meaning anyway. So he hurriedly said, 
“Good-by,” and went out. The spring 
had really come, he felt that, as he went 
out of the house and breathed the new air 
and heard the bird voices, and saw the hap- 
py children and signs of awakening every- 
where. Suddenly he stopped right om the 
Street, put his hand to his forehead; then, 
with an impatient ‘“‘dear me,” passed on. 
Was he trying to solve a problem for his 
Class? 

No; the professor had suddenly had it 
flashed upon his memory that it was 
the anniversary day of his marriage. 
He wondered if his wife had thought of it, 
and if she had, why she hadn’t spoken of 
it; well, it couldn’t be helped; he would, 
on his way home to dinner, stop and buy 
her a pot of hyacinths; that would be a 
Pleasant surprise to her surely, she ad- 
mired hyacinths so much. He went into his 
Class full of the lesson subject ; there were 
Some new scientific theories to lay before 
the young men, something that he had sat 
up half the night before to study over, for 
he was athorough teacher and in love 
with the branch of science which he 
taught. . 

The class listened with great interest to 
his words, his own enthusiasm carried him 
quite out of himself and made him a pow- 
er. He had dismissed the young men and 
had seated himself at his desk when a 
Stranger was announced ; it proved to be 
old classmate who had just returned 
from travel and study in Germany. A 
wonderful treat it was for the professor 
to talk with him of the newest thought of 
great men of science, and the two contin- 
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ued their conversation until the dinner - 
hour passed, and then the professor, look- 
ing at his watch, said, ‘I will invite you 
to dinner at the restaurant across the way, 
as I find it is late.” 

There was another long talk and then 
dinner, which was taken slowly, and when 
the friends parted, it was time for the pro- 
fessor to take up his class duties again; 
and when at last he was free from the vol- 
lege for the day, there was an engagement 
to keep with a fellow-worker, and when 
he turned into his own street the spring 
twilight was approaching. 

The beautiful day was done, his mar- 
riage anniversary had passed and he had 
made no sign to the little, loving woman 
who had so faithfully kept the vows made 
upon that wedding day. He thought of 
his speech in the morning and wondered 
if the dear wife would not, in the light of 
what the day had brought forth, consider 
it as a kind of heartless prophecy of a hus- 
band who had tried to make excuse for 
his own neglect. He had really mixed 
things badly. He had not the heart to at- 
tempt an explanation. 

Slowly he went up the steps and en- 
tered the house; his wife was not in the 
parlor nor in the library; he passed on to 
the dining-room, and the table was set out 
in unusual splendor, he thought; there 
was in the centre a great pot of roses—the 
roses he liked ; he stood wondering wheth- 
er there were to be guests. Yes, there 
was the door-bell ; again and again it rang. 
He found his way up to his room by the 
backstairs; his wife was not there, but 
his best clothes were laid out for him, 
with clean linen. He saw now what it all 
meant, ail this brightness and beauty 
about thetable. He dressed carefully and 
went down to the parlor, where he met 
his guests aud found his wife looking a 
little pale, he thought, but graceful, sweet 
and cheerful as always. Somehow he 
could not get a steady glance from her, 
her eyes seemed to shun his inquisitive 
glance; he tried to show that he was a 
host worthy of the hostess, tried to enter- 
tain his friends like one who was worthy 
of the anniversary surprise, but somehow 
he felt that his attempt was a miserable 
failure. He was glad when the last one 
of the company said ‘‘Good-night ;” then 
he turned and took the hands of his wife 
and pressed them within his own, and mur- 
mured, ‘‘Dear wife, did you think I was 
trying to prove my theory to you by my 
own seeming heartlessness? Did you be- 
lieve that I was teaching you to do with- 
out all signs of love?" Then he poured 
out his story of the day, and ended by 
calling himself a brute and other names 
not more agreeable to polite ears. Then 
he whispered, ‘‘I think, my dear, that this 
talk of the women about married lovers 
may possibly have been inspired by such 
neglect as you have received, but I think 
these thoughtless husbands might he cured 
by the treatment you have offered me.”— 
Mary R. Baldwin, in the Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 
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NOT STRONG-MINDED. 


Mrs. C. A. Bennett, of Grant Park, I[Il., 
has published a leaflet which opposes 
woman suffrage on the ground that 
whereas ‘‘sectarianism brings discord into 
many otherwise happy homes, therefore 
politics would fill them with still more 
bitter animosity, to say nothing of the 
malevolence pervading the atmosphere in 
the caucus as well as at the polls.” She 
does not propose to abolish politics or the 
caucus for men, however, because she 
regards them as ‘‘Heaven’s appointed ad- 
ministrators of earthly governments.” 

Mrs. Bennett also draws an unfavorable 
inference from the success of a local ticket 
at Americus, Kan., formulated by men 
alone over another ticket called ‘“‘the 
woman’s ticket.” She omits to state that 
the men’s ticket was considered by most 
women to be the better of the two, and 
was therefore elected by the united votes 
of women and men. 

Mrs. Bennett is also alarmed by the 
fact that'*six women have already accepted 
of official power,” at Oskaloosa, Kan., 
“without demurring as far as heard 
from.” She infers that ‘‘women desire 
the honors of the State,” and that ‘‘their 
presence would defile even the politics of 
the present day, corrupt as they are, while 
shame and confusion would mantle the 
cheeks of all good people both present 
and absent.” 

Mrs. Bennett takes comfort, however, in 
the self-evident fact that ‘‘not until the 
sun rises in the west, will legislation have 
the power to annul the ordinances of 
nature, néither to abrogate the statutes of 





the Almighty.” H. B. B. 
PECULIAR 

In the combination. Resection, and on 

of its ingredients,’ ood’s Sarsa accom: 

plishes cures where other entire] 
. Peculiar in its name at home, whic 

is a “tower of ” peculiar in the 

phenomenal sales it attained, Hood’s Sarsa- 
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HUMOROODOS. 


A scientist asks, ‘How was man dis- 
tributed on the earth?” Perhaps a banana 
peel did it. 


A sentimental Dutchman gave his sweet- 
heart a flower which he called a ‘Don’t 
you forget it.” 


Friend (to convalescent)—I s’pose your 
pneumonia cost you a good deal, Brown? 
Convalescent—Oh, no; | got it in an open 
street-car for five cents.—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘Mamma, I wish I was black like 
Sambo.” ‘‘Why, my dear child, what 
makes you wish that?” “Oh, ‘cause you 


wouldn’t see then when my hands were | 


dirty.” 


Editor’s young wife—My dear you must 
pardon me for coming down in a wrapper 
this morning. Zditor—Don’t mention it, 
my love. Some of our most valuable ex- 
changes come to us in wrappers.—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


Lady pentering Burlington editor’s sanc- 
tum)—lI should like to find out, sir, some- 
thing about the condition of the poor in 
this town. Zditor—Well, ma’am, at pres- 
ent we are supplied with potatoes and 
cord-wood, but a new pair of trousers or a 
spring overcoat would be quite acceptable. 
—Burlington Free Press. 


A Loudon bookseller recently received 
the following order from a steward, who 
had been entrusted with the task of filling 
up his master’s library shelves:—‘In the 
first place, I want six feet of theology, the 
same quantity of metaphysics, and nearly 
a yard of old civil law in folio.” 


**Vat,” said the collector fora little Ger- 
man band to a citizen who sat in his front 
window, “‘you no gif noddings for dot 
moosic?” **Not a cent,” replied the citizen, 
with hopeless emphasis. ‘‘Den ve bla 
some more, dat’s all!’’ threatened the col- 
lector, so the citizen hastily gave up a 
quarter.— Epoch. 


Thomas Starr King used to tell that one 
of his kinsmen was much opposed to his 
entering the lecture field, and was inclined 
to belittle his abilities. So one night Dr. 
King invited him to hear one of his 
brilliant discourses, and at the close asked 
him what he thought of it. ‘*Waal,” was 
the cheering reply, ‘‘you war’n't half as 
tejus as I thought you’d be.”-—Boston 
Transcript. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health, 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








OVER 
{0,000 MAGEE RANGES, 
2,000 “ FURNACES. 
& 13,000 “ HEATING STOVES 


WERE SOLD IN (887. 


These figures are more eloquent than volumes which 
might be written in pene of the peculiar merits pos- 
sessed by the Magee Goods. 

Miss Parloa says of the Ranges: 

“T use the Magee Range constantly in my Schools 
and Private Kitchen; it fulfils every re At... forthe 
most exacting work; I would not exchange it for any 
range made.” 

Send for our Furnace Circular and read what Physi- 
cians, Professors, Scientists, Mechanics and Merchants 
say of the m= Furnaces they have in use. Don't put 
in Steam or Hot Water Apparatus, till you know what 
a fi Hot Air Furnace will do for ha!f the cost. 


The Magee Ranges, Furnaces, Heating and 
Cooking ves are sold eve ere. our 
faction to the buyer. "MAGEE FURNACE CO., 

ion er. ; 
32 to 38 Union St., Boston. % Lake St.,Chieago’ 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 oUtt No pay till : 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Qhio 








| HQUIPOISH WAIST. 
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ANN . 
* 631, Infants’ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child 





PATENTED. 


am One good Agent wanted for every City and 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, may be worn either 
with or without the bones, owing e 
9 be removed at 
HE Cur represents the Waist as made for Ladies and 
and with full bust; the 





’ Boned. x 
621, Children’s—without Bones WeAs egneconenetenenoncecess x 
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desire to learn more abou hg pe ype t. 
prepaid, on receipt o not 

order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!' & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. e ents are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. 2. FPoaee¢cd, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless 0il Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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| Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 


examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1. It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oll, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and seethem. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 





We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 


Twelve Numbers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 
Please order at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 








Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more thansix 
million ladies. 


TRADE MARF 





Sales five times 
that of any oth- 
er Shield made 
in U. 8S. or Eu- 
rope. Beware 
of imitations. 
SAMPLE PAIR, 
By mail, 
oi) * Sat 25 cents. 
Pat.in U. 8. and Europe. 

CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


86 Leonard St., New York. 


KCENICS 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 


." The best and most re 
BROWN & CO.’S dag a 


WINE OF COCA 22tvz, ic te 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


‘PEERLESS DYES 225,95,222% 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. ’ 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11ith, Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 

ratus. For sep and full perteniars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term be about the second Tuesday in 

tember and continues thirty-one weeks. or: 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
culars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecre » Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chi 


0, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoro edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously ied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 

iseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

ertens on Binge mace mgee wo cutee, Otiee hours, 
0 4, exce ur 8. 80 eve 
deserved for outside prandee. - — 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa 














COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..ssseeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......sescesseeseseeens \e 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+esseeeeseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee......ccessecees, sovceccccsese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
= College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLAC » M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 
Mrs. WILLIAM CaHOOoN, JR., } 
Mrs. MAry B. BROOKS, 5 


Editor 


Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by mone; or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secvund Sts., Little Rock, Ark 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 2P1Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three es, & year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a aaa, $2.00: ’ 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the 
f ELLICE HoPkKIns, and others. Price, 





of Durham, 
cents each. $2.00a h 
Address 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 





THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


the interest of the gy 2 


Published in 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. 


monthly. 50 cents a . Address 
rk ~ THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iow 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, Lamnon 
JULY 20, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

The Somerville Club for Women, found- 
ed in 1878, has been reconstituted, or 
rather a new Somerville Club has been 
formed in its stead last April, with an in- 
creased subscription (which is only ten 
shillings per annum). The rooms are in 
a central situation, 231 Oxford Street, 
bright and cheerful, and open all day and 
every day. The reading-room is well sup- 
plied with magazines, periodicals and the 
dally and weekly papers, and contains a 
small library of standard works. There 
is a large lecture-room for debates, lec- 
tures and entertainments. Broad general 
grounds are taken as regards the subjects 
of these meetings, so that women of every 
variety of occupation and interest may 
have opportunities of discussing ques- 
tions—political, social, literary, ete. No 
hard and fast line is drawn as to social 
class or specialty of opinions. The mem- 
bers of the club are supplied with refresh- 
ments at any time by the Aérated Bread 
Company, whose restaurant is on the first 
floor of the building. 

The inaugural address was given on 
April 10, by Mrs. Scharlieb, M. B., B. S., 
on *‘Some of the Advantages of Clubs for 
Women.” On April 17, Edmund Russell, 
Esq., gave a lecture on ‘‘Dramatic Expres- 
sion.” In May there were four meetings 
of the club: 

1. A lecture and discussion by Miss 
Whitehead, on ‘Browning as a Teacher of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

2. A debate on *‘Corporal Punishment,” 
opened by Miss Hagemann. 

3. A social evening, with Miss Phipson 
as mistress of the ceremonies. 

4. A lecture by Prof. J. Esther Carpen- 
ter, M. A., on “‘Buddhism and the life of 
Gautama Buddha.” 

In June there were three meetings, as 
follows: 

1. A lecture and discussion by Sidney 
Webb, Esq., LL. B., on ‘Some Inevitable 
Social Changes.” 

2. Debate opened by Miss Macdonell 
on the ‘Place of Women in Practical 
Politics.” 

3. A social evening and entertainment. 
Palmistry by Mrs. John White. Mistress 
of the ceremonies, Miss Burrows. 

There was a lecture on July 3 and a de- 
bate on July 10, opened by Dr. Kate 
Mitchell on “Some of the Disadvantages 
of the Present Educational System.” On 
the 17th there was a picnic or garden 
party, and then the lecture season ended 
till October. 

The lectures and social evenings are 
open to friends of members, but the de- 
bates are generally for ladies only. 

A class for political economy, of mem- 
bers and their friends, has been very fully 
attended this season, and all facilities are 
given for forming other classes in litera- 
ture, art, etc. 

More than five hundred years before 
Christ, Solon punished the Athenian citi- 
zens who remained neutral in public affairs 
by disfranchisement from official positions. 
We have to complain, in these days, of the 
apathetic indifference of earnest men and 
women to questions of local and municipal 
interest. ‘This is a real and pressing dan- 
ger, as many municipal and parochial 
offices are thereby handed over to persons 
not competent to discharge their duties. 
In view of the extension of woman’s fran- 
chise by the new local government bill, it 
is important to awaken interest and fur- 
nish information to the electors. Hence 
has been formed a Local Electors’ Associa- 
tion, founded with the twofold object of 
spreading more detailed and accurate in- 
formation than is at present easily accessi- 
ble on the methods by which local elec- 
tions are carried on, the powers of the 


bodies thus elected, and the control, if 


any, exercised over them by their constit- 
uents, and of awakening among the local 
electors themselves a greater interest in 
these subjects, and a keener sense of their 
own responsibilities. Much of the indif- 
ference shown by rate-payers to these 
subjects, and the consequent neglect of 
them, arise from ignorance of the com- 
plex rules by which these local elections 
are carried on, and the aim of the associa- 
tion will be achieved if it can in some 
measure arouse or stir the electors into 
looking into and studying these matters 
for themselves. 

The Hampstead Liberal and Radical 
Association has been very active all this 
year in promoting the interests of the Lib- 
eral Party and its candidate at the next 
election, and the women’s branch has 
taken part in its deliberations. An off- 
shoot from the association has been formed 
called the ‘‘Home Rule Council.” This 
council consists of both men and women. 
The president and vice-president are men, 
but the secretaries are Mr. Henry Holiday, 
the well-known artist, and his wife Mrs. 
Catherine Holiday. The acting commit- 
tee consists of seven men and seven 
women, and more than one-third of the 





members are women. Miss Jave Cobden 
and Miss Raven have been amongst the 
lecturers. REBECCA MOORE. 
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LETTER FROM GERMASY. 


WIESBADEN-ON-THE-RHEIN, 
JULY 20, 1888. } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our famous watering-place offered to- 
day a scene not often witnessed in our 
time,—a woman forced by the laws of the 
country to give up her son to her husband, 
who claimed his offspring. It was Nata- 
lie, Queen of Servia, who had to act such 
apart. She, a Russian by birth, from the 
noble family of the Stourdza, had married 
the young prince of Servia from ambition 
to become a queen, and to act the part of a 
reigning sovereign. But her views on 
politics led to differences which under- 
mined her matrimonial happiness, and 
compelled Queen Natalie at last to leave 
the country with her son, and wander 
about homeless. A few months ago she 
found her way to Wiesbaden and, it was 
said, intended remaining there until her 
son had come of age. But his father did 
not approve of this plan. ‘The future King 
of Servia ought to grow up amongst his 
own people, and he wished the prince to 
come home. Queen Natalie refused to let 
him go. Her husband then wrote to our 
young emperor, and begged him to inter- 
cede. He did so, but to no avail. Queen 
Natalie armed her servants to resist brute 
force. She would have fled, but she 
could not, for fifty policemen were sta- 
tioned around the villa she occupied, and 
notice was given her that the laws of the 
country must be obeyed. So this morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock, the president of our 
police, in state attire, followed by twelve 
of his men, entered the house, and left it, 
followed by the young prince, a boy of 
twelve years. Queen Natalie stood at the 
open window, and waved her hand in 
token of farewell. She is a very hand- 
some woman, with black, flowing curls, 
dark, flashing eyes, and a proud bearing. 
Her very imperious, passionate temper 
may have induced her to claim rights 
which could not be accorded, for the son 
of asovereign is the property of the State. 

Wiesbaden is a lovely town, a sort of 
‘““Tusculum,” a resort of peers and princes 
and people of wealth of every nation, who 
want to enjoy its fine air and scenery. It 
is composed of country houses surrounded 
by gardens; villa joins villa. In the 
midst of all, you see hot waters puff into 
the air with clouds of steam, and a myste- 
rious bubbling noise which reminds us of 
a secret power that we cannot control. 
When the Romans, with Cesar, crossed 
the Rhine, they certainly knew Wies- 
baden, thovgh they left no walls nor turrets 
nor aqueducts here to prove to posterity 
their civilization. A hill that overtops 
Wiesbaden is called the ‘‘Mountain of 
Nero,” though that emperor never was 
here. This hill, however, is a remarkably 
beautiful spot; for it offers a view as far 
as the eye can see. You follow the bend- 
ing of the Rhine in its many curves, you 
see it diminish to a small glittering thread, 
bounding along the borders of France, 
and disappearing among the mountains of 
Switzerland. With your eyeglass you 
see in the foreground the turrets of May. 
ence, with its famous old cathedral, sur- 
rounded by bastions that have braved the 
enemy in many world-known battles; 
thence you come to Darmstadt, a modern 
city, of which not much can be said ex- 
cept as having been the abode of Princess 
Alice, so distinguished as wife and moth- 
er, and called away so young from her 
family. On very clear days you may see 
the turrets of Strasburg, and wander in 
thought from country to country. A 
small Grecian temple offers you shade to 
do so at leisure; when tired of sight-seeing 
you seek rest in the magnificent woods of 
the Taurus, which surround the hill of 
Nero. 

Our German Tusculum is rightly called, 
as it is inhabited by seventy-six author- 
esses and forty-three authors. The last 
are not the least, for Gustav Freitag and 
Friederich von Bodenstedt are numbered 
among them. Both are old in age and in 
fame, but still active as writers. The lat- 
ter is about to publish his autobiography, 
as Freitag has done before him. His 
famous poem, ‘“‘Sacuntala,” which ap- 
peared last year, with illustrations by a 
first-rate artist, has offered proof of his 
everflowing vein in melodious verses, for 
which he has so often gained praise. 

It is reported that a woman doctor 
would come to Wiesbaden to practise here, 
where so many ladies live, and are in want 
of help from a skilful physician of their 
own sex. It certainly would be a great 
benefit to them. As a lady dentist would 
succeed, no doubt a doctor would do so. 
It only wants courage to begin and brave 
prejudice. Ladies advance their rights to 
labor much better by practice than by 
talk. Frau Prof. Weber, in Tibingen, has 
published a little book on women physi- 
cians, which has had three editions, and 
been read much by the gentlemen of the 








vocation. It has paved the way, but prac- 
tice must do the rest. 

Mrs. Mathilde Wendt, who has done such 
good work in New York, has arrived in 
Berlin. No doubt she will find time to 
speak a word for the progress of American 
ladies, while on the continent. It would 
be a great help to us if she did so; for we 
learn much by example. 

A number of ladies, in Berlin, have 
joined in a petition to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the House of Commons, for a re- 
vision of the schools for young ladies of 
the better classes who want a superior in- 
struction and to be taught by their own 
sex, if not in all branches, at least in re- 
ligion, literature and their own language. 
Mothers complain that the teaching of 
young professors has a bad influence on 
juvenile minds, and leads to indifference 
where it ought to stimulate enthusiasm 
and aspirations for perfection. A young 
man cannot influence the feelings of a girl 
who is bashful under his eyes. She sees 
in him the man and not the master. She 
cannot feel as he feels; she cannot think 
as he thinks. A lady teacher would 
understand her better, and correspond 
better with her individual feeling. To 
form her mind requires a woman; a man 
can educate boys, not girls. The so- 
called Hohese-Tochter-schule will not admit 
lady teachers in its upper classes on ac- 
count of their alleged inferiority. To re- 
move such a hindrance, the parents peti- 
tion for colleges for women to give them 
the necessary instruction. This petition 
was signed by 9,000 mothers, and was 
transmitted by delegates of the Liberal 
Party, at the head of which stand Dr. 
Eugene Richter and Mr. Rickers. When 
the house met, it was said there was no 
time for investigating this matter. But 
with that response they will not silence 
the question, which becomes from day to 
day more urgent. It is the beginning of 
the end. If German ladies begin to claim 
a right, they will not stand still until they 
have wun their way. ‘That they have not 
done so before was the result of their un- 
willingness to stand up against men; men, 
their teachers, their betters, as they 
thought. It is a delusion that has done 
much harm. 

Mrs. Loeper Housselle is editor of a jour- 
nal called The Schoolmistress (Die Lehre- 
rin), a very useful paper for teachers. 
It appears in two numbers monthly, and 
contains valuable information in educa- 
tion and its demands in our time. Mrs. 
Loeper is a strong advocate for woman’s 
rights. She has settled in Gera, and her 
review is printed there and in Leipsic by 
T. Hofmann. 

We note also the International Congress 
of Hygiene. It met in Vienna, and had 
on its programme a limitation of the work- 
ing time for women, a prohibition of night- 
work, a remission of work for one hour at 
midday to enable the wife to cook her hus- 
band’s dinner. In Switzerland, they 
adopted immediately the normal work-day, 
forbade night work, and ordered a leisure 
time for cooking a dinner. Austria 
seemed inclined to do the same, but could 
not so quickly carry the measure. The 
other countries hesitated. It was also pro- 
posed to do away entirely with woman’s 


labor in manufactures. 
AMELY BOLLE. 








OHIO COMMITTEE MEETING. 


The first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday, Aug. 2, at 
Cleveland, O., Mrs. Martha H. Elwell in 
the chair. 

Letters were read from absent members, 
who sent advice and encouragement. Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, wrote that ‘she 
believed the Toledo Association would ask 
the Committee on Revision of the con- 
stitution of Ohio to so amend the con- 
stitution as to give suflrage to women who 
paid taxes and were heads of families. 
After discussion it was unanimously de- 
cided to memorialize this committee by 
sending the following resolution : 

We, the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, be- 
lieving that women should vote on equal terms 
with men, do memorialize the joint committee 
appointed by the lature, for revising the 

onstitation of Ohio, that the word “male” shall 
ae from Art. 5, Sec. 1, of said Constitu- 

The corresponding secretary was author- 
ized to send the resolution, and the mem- 
bers of executive board and others were re-- 
quested to send letters to the other mem- 
bers of the commission, urging favorable 
consideration. 

It was advised that suffragists endeavor 
to get this resolution published in as many 
papers as possible, and to write Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith, who has charge of the 
suffrage booth ia the Cincinnati Centennial, 
to ascertain the cost of fitting up such a 
booth for the Columbus Centennial and 
supplying it with literature. 

Mrs. Cadwell moved that Dr. Orpha D. 
Baldwin and Mrs. Martha H. Elwell be 
appointed a committee ou revision of con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Association, 
to report at the annual convention which 
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will probably be held in Oberlin next May. 
Carried. Mrs. Louisa Southworth, vice- 


ec 


patriots to struggle against Great Britain 
| for freedom, and as William Ewart Glad- 


president of Ohio for the N. W. 8. A.,| stone’s graceful periods thrilled the 


being present, suggested that all local soci- 
eties be asked to contribute literature or 
money to a booth at the Columbus Cen- 


| friends of home rule for Ireland, so wijj 
| the silver-tongued daughter of the stars 


and stripes awaken another generation to 


tennial. All money for this purpose to | an appreciation of American honor and 


be sent to Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, of Wil- | American 


loughby, but the literature to be sent direct | Press. 


to Columbus after Sept. 4. This sugges- 
tion was adopted. 

Mrs. Southworth has charge of the cen- 
sus of suffragists in the State. She will 
supply all necessary blanks for this regis- 
tration, and Mrs. Elwell will supply blank 
petitions for the municipal suffrage bill 


which will be considered in the State Legis- | 


lature next January. 
OrpHa D. BALDWIN, 
Cor. Sec. O. W. 8. A. 
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SUFFRAGE AND CITIZENSHIP. 


Anna, ILL., July 30, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An article is going the round of ex- 
ect that the late Chief- 
Justice Waite claimed that the clause in 
the United States Constitution, ‘All per- | 
sons born or naturalized,” etc., did not 
affect women, since they were always cit- 
izens; and that while it gave suffrage to 
all persons so defined who were not citi- 
zens before its passage, it gave no privi- 
lege to those who were citizens at the time 
of the adoption of the original Constitu- 
tion, not before conferred; consequently 
woman suffrage was unconstitutional. 

I am not a lawyer; but it seems to me if 
it did not confer that right because they 
(the women) were citizens and could not 
have rights conferred not then given, it 
also could not take from us rights then 
conferred. New York was admitted with 
a Constitution under which for ten years a 
woman was the only voter in one county, 
and New Jersey with a statute which read 
that every one shall openly and in full 








| similarly situated who live in towns near Bost 
| are asked to call at abo a 
| Miss Allen. 





view deposit ‘his or her” vote. Again, if 
he affirms that it did not confer franchise 
on us on this account, but did confer on 
all not citizens, what of the colored | 


women? Again, what will they do when | joschers. Catal 


the Department has decided that the In- 
dians purchasiog land in Kansas are citi- 
zens, and consequently entitled to the 
franchise as one of the privileges of citi- 
zens, which no State can abridge? 

Amy T. MAcE. 

We do not think Judge Waite ever made 
such claim or expressed such opinion. 
The United States courts have expressly 
decided— 

1, That women are citizens, and may be | 
made voters by appropriate State legisla- 
tion. 

2, That suffrage is not one of the privi- 
leges and immunities of American citizen- | 
ship. Hq. B.B. | 


| 
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INDEPENDENT SOUTHERN PAPER 
NEEDED. 


Orra Langhorne, our excellent Virginian 
correspondent, writes to the Boston Tran- 
script expressing her wish for an indepen- | 
dent Southern paper. She says :— 


| 

In conducting the paper, let one of St. | 
Paul’s excellent maxims be adhered to, | 
“Forgetting those things that are behind.” | 
Southern people have suffered a great | 
deal in this generation. The slaveholders | 
have, almost without exception, suffered | 
grievously in **mind, body and estate,” | 
and though their sorrows are the natural 
and inevitable result of the system to | 
which they clung with an infatuation only | 
equalled by Pharaoh, very few of them | 
realize this fact. The ex-sluves have all | 
the sad memories of slavery and many 
tribulations endured in the early years of 
freedom. Southern white Republicans 
have had also much to endure from the in- 
tolerance of their compatriots. All these 
wounds still rankle, and those who bear 
the scars need tender treatment. If an 
editor could be induced to ‘“‘bury the 
hatchet,” and make no reference to the 
past, but look forward to the future, 
which is full of promise for all, a great 
work lies before him. What the South 
needs now is suffrage with the educational 
qualitication, and general education, which 
can only be secured by making it compul- 
sory. To bring public opinion up to this 
standard is work enough for one man, and 
the editor who will accomplish this can 
well afford to leave recrimination and the 
revival of past grievances to the old fogies, 
whose day will soon be over. They ‘“‘lag 
superfluous” now, and must soon pass 
from the scenes they have done little to 
— in the days of our darkness and 
trial. 
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ANNA DICKINSON IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Republican Party and its candidates 
are to be congratulated on the fact that 
the National Executive Committee has se- 
cured the services of Miss Anna Dickin- 
son for the campaign. The American 
Joan of Arc, who contributed in no small 
degree to the destruction of human slavery 
in the New World—this brilliant woman’s 
ringing voice will again be heard through- 
out the land in the cause of free and 
honestly paid labor. As Patrick Henry’s 
jmpassioned accents moved the Virginia 





independence.— Philadelphia 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women who are interested in suffrage 
like to earn a little money in their own — 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Alles 
Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 











ve address, and talk with 
EST NEWTON English and Classi 

< . 36th ns WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 19, 88. A i and y School for both 
sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Bus. 
iness, and for an ee and honorable 
and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH'L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues. 
days in August. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method 
* Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 








bs 197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M. 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomica! Ubser 
vatory, Laborato: 


of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
“pg sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D.D., President. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY stterssuperior ai 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oreud free. 


GOOD THINGS MUSICAL 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform them, to 
understand them, to enjoy them, will be found in the 








immense establishments of OLIVER DITSON 


co., who have on han 


CONCERT SONGS, GOSPEL SONG, SA- 
CRED SONGS, SCHOOL SONGS, SUBDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS, COMIC SONGS, COLLEGE 
SONGS, JUBILEE NGS ULAR 
SONGS, CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
MUSIC, TONIC-SOL-FA MUSIC, CATHOLIC 
MUS ANTHEMS AN CHORUSES, 
PART-SONGS and GLEES OPERA: ORA- 

OA A MoUs 





All this is in_the shape of Sheet Music (3,000,000 
Pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), or of music collect- 
ed in well-bound buoks (4,000 kinds). Send for Lists, 
Cataloxues, riptions and Advice. Any book 
mailed fur retail price. 


SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE: 
PIANO ULASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, 


YOUNG _PEOPLE’S ASSICS 
CLASSICS, Soprano, SONG CLASSICS, fie 


and ass, CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 
$1.00. Very select and good music. 


Send the price of any book and receive it by return 


mail, The convenience of this arrangement is appre- 
ciated by th ds of 8. . 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 








WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Terms in America, - $1.00 per year. 
Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid. 
Single copy 10c. 

FRANCES LORD, 

Editor & Publisher, 


36 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Sample Copy. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cents 
Rich Oyster Stew, 14 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents 
svape, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry. c-~ of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxu and deli 
of the season cooked tu order at very reasovable D' 
Ample Dressing-Rvoms for Ladies. 





FOR LADIES! 
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LET HER DC 


Let her do what she ca 
Whatever the form ths 
Whether high in the cc 
Or down where the out 
In the love-circled hom 
In the school, where th 
fall; 
In the African jungle f 
Or here in the land tha 


Let her do what she c: 
wail 
Rises up on the breeze, 
If her heart for the goo 
Restrain not her efforts 
Let her walk in your fe 
Wherever your steps fo 
Turn not from the prof 
Let your strength to he 


Let her girdle the work 
And lift the White Cro 
Let her scatter Christ’s | 
Till wrong and oppress: 
“She hath done what s! 
men 
Who scorned at the ser 
“She hath done what si 
When the curtain of sil 
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